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ABOUT ARKANSAS. 


Editor, Rural World:—I was _in- 
terested in the letter from Sarah 
Spears of Arkansas and will write a 
few lines from Siloam Springs. I 
have been in nearly all of the states, 
but have never found a place that I 
liked as well as Arkansas. After liv- 
ing in Louisiana 25 years among the 
negroes and other people of whom 
two-thirds cannot read or write, it is 
a@ great pleasure to be where there 
are no negroes and no (foreigners. 
Most of the people are from the north- 
ern states, and a nicer class of people 
cannot be found. 

This place is a great health resort, 
and the same with Eureka and Sul- 
phur Springs. Thousands of people 
visit these places each year and a 
good many are locating here. There 
is no better water in the United States 
than we have on this Ozark range. 
Siloam Springs has 25 or 30 springs 
of soft water inside of the city limits. 

The fruits and vegetables are as 
fine as can be grown any where. One 
sweet potato weighing seven pounds 
and ten ounces, shows what the crop 
ig like this fall. People living here do 
not know anything about hard times, 
as we have good crops and trade is 
fine. A man not far from here cleared 
$10,000 on one crop of strawberries. 
There is a peach orchard in this state 
where the owners sold $200,000 worth 
of peaches from it in two years, and 
one-half of this was clear profit. 

People coming “hére with poor 
health soon pick up and gain in flesh. 
Some. people coming from the south 
gain a pound a week, and all are de- 
lighted with the place. 

The wood here has three times as 
much ashes and the same in heat as 
the southern wood has. Any one 
thinking of moving from the northern 
states would make a mistake by go- 
ing any farther south than Missouri 
or Arkansas. I was raised in York 
state and lived in Iowa 20 years and 
I think this state is better than any 
of them for a nice climate, good water 
and nice people. The state is settling 
up very fast with northern people. 
One railroad is bringing in 40,000 
people a year, mostly from the north. 

Good wishes and a happy Christmas 
to the readers of the Rural World.— 
D. M. Clute, Siloam Springs, Ark. 








IN THIS LETTER NOTE THE POINT 
ABOUT HESSIAN FLY. 





Editor, Rural World:—Something 
appears to be wrong with the atmos- 
phere here in Dade county, as the 
bright solar rays that cheered and ir- 
radiated mankind a week or two ago 
are now absent most of the time. A 
dense smoke has settled over forest 
and plain, which has shut out the 
sunlight, and the natives that are 
philosophically inclined are investi- 
gating the matter by giving the sub- 
ject much deep thought. The ama- 
teur astronomer may imagine that we 
are enveloped in the tail of a comet, 
but the tails of these erratic bodies 
are composed of a tenuous substance 
of a golden hue, entirely unlike the 
blue smoke-clouds that are hovering 
ever our beautiful landscapes. To 
add to the gloom and ‘solemnity of 
the scene, rain-clouds have lately put 
{m an appearance, and we are puzzled 
to find out what will happen next. 
There is no volcano near our abiding 
place; consequently, we will not en- 
joy the sight of beholding a red hot 
lava stream running past our resi- 
dence. In the midst of our suspense 
we learn that the world is on fire 
down in Arkansas, or at least that the 
timber on the mountains is burning. 
We will breath more freely now, and 
hope those fiery billows will never 
reach us. 

The farmers here have learned a 
valuable lesson in regard to wheat 
wowing. Some of the impatient ones, 





who thought the work of the Hessian 
fly was not-so destructive as it was 
said to be, and who were anxious for 
early rank pasturage, commenced 
drilling in wheat a little too soon. The 
consequence is that the bugs have de- 
voured the plants, while late sown 
wheat has a good top, and is all right. 

Corn is mostly gathered, and is a 
fair crop. Much straw is being baled 
to help out the hay crop, which was 
poor. 

Renters have a hard time finding 
places, as most of them are careless 
in their methods and cannot keep a 
place but a season or two. My renter 
gathered his corn this year, but for- 
got to gather mine, and he was s0 
thankful that he skipped out on 
Thanksgiving day to commence life 
anew, somewhere where he is not 
known. 

Time flies, and at the end of the 
month the time will arrive for mak- 
ing vows and resolutions as to con- 
duct in future. Wisdom shows a nar- 
row path, where bad habits are never 
commenced. It is so easy for the 
young to fall into bad habits, but re- 
formation is a process of great diffi- 
cutly where solemn vows are often 
broken. Let the youths of our land 
learn a lesson from the old -time 
fable of the spider and the fly. In 
my youthful days while at school I 
learned a useful lesson from a book 
where old Satan wanted to rent some 
ground from an _ unsophisticated 
youngster, telling the boy that he 
must have it cheaply as he only want- 
ed to plant one crop on it, and after 
the crop was harvested the owner 
then could thave possession again. 
After the bargain was confirmed, the 
cunning renter planted the ground 
with acorns and the oak trees never 
matured until long after the boy 
reached the age of three score and 
ten years, and so he lost the use of 
the land during a long lifetime. That 
is the way it is with the boys who 
think they can extirpate corrupt 
principles in a short time and with 
little trouble. New Year vows are 
seldom kept very long; but, of course, 
such efforts are better than none.—J. 
M. Miller, Missouri. 





IMPORTANT MATTERS DEALT 
WITH BY MISSOURI STATE 
GRANGE. 





That all business interests of the 
United States are contingent on suc- 
cessful agriculture; that business men 
are vitally concerned with the prob- 
lems and progress of agriculture, and 
that better educational. features, bet- 
ter roads, better community life and 
machinery are necessary to enable 
farming to keep pace with other 
branches of industrial civilization, 
were among the points brought out by 
speakers last week at the Rural Life 
Conference of the forty-third annual 
session of the Missouri State Grange 
at St. Louis. 

Dr. F. B. Mumford, dean of the 
Agricultural College of the University 
of Missouri, declared farmers must 
bend every effort to increase the aver- 
age yield to the acre. “Missouri soil 
is less fertile than it was 50 years 
ago,” said Dr. Mumford, “and until 
the number of experiment farm sta- 
tions and agricultural study centers 
are increased, it will be impossible for 
the farmer to keep pace with other 
phases of industrial civilization. 

“People are crying ‘keep the boys 
on the farm,’ but until conditions are 
changed there will be a continual flow 
to the cities. The child of the poorest 
and most ignorant immigrant in New 
York or St. Louis, or any other me- 
tropolis, has better educational ad- 
vantages than the child of the wealth- 
iest- Missouri farmer, who does not 
live within 10 miles of a city. 

“Statistics show that because of the 
lack of study to solve the declining 
soil fertility problem, the average in- 
come of the Missouri farmer is not in 
excess of the average yearly salary 
paid to his first-class hired man. This 
does not take into consideration the 
amount that goes to the support of 
his. family, but includes the cash he 
might be said to receive annually in 
excess of what is used to pay just 
debts. 

“On the farm perhaps one farmer 
out of 20 is educated to the point 
where he is intelligent enough to 
throw over the traces of conservatism 
and adopt innovations that wil] in- 









crease the productiveness of his farm 
and increase his income. 

“To this prevalent lack of educa- 
tional preparedness the failure of the 
farmers to take advantage of the im- 
provements made possible by the in- 
vestigations of science can be attrib- 
uted. 

“Recently an experiment station 
sprayed an acre of a farmer’s apple 
orchard and left another acre, equally 
well located, unsprayed. The result 
was the crop from the sprayed acre 
brought $200, while the fruit from the 
other acre brought $9. 

“The farmer immediately invested 
in a spraying outfit and now is carry- 
ing on apple growing on a large scale 
and with large profits. Neighboring 
farmers knew of this, but were not 
intelligent enough to take advantage 
of the lesson. 

“The farmers’ salvation depends on 
the education of the coming genera- 
tion, so that the brains will be kept 
on the farm to be ready to absorb in- 
formation, pursue advanced methods 
of farming, and improve rural com- 
munity life.” 

Agricultural Credits. 

Col Fred D. Gardner of St. Louis 
spoke on “Rural Credits.” Col, 
Gardner advocated machinery to fin- 
ance improvement projects. He ex- 
plained the system in vogue in Europe 
by which a farmer can borrow on 
“long-time loans” secured by his land 
and at low rates. 

He pointed out that whereas a city 
merchant con borrow at 4 per cent 
the farmer must pay, counting in 
commissions and renewals, as much 
as 8 per cent. 

According to the system proposed 
by Col. Gardner, small land banks 








%: 
should be established in every com. 
munity of Missouri, to be affiliateg” 
with a central organization, that” 
would issue bonds or debentures © 
against 50 per cent of the farm’s 
value, the bonds to be sold just ag 
government and state bonds are, in — 
the léadtsg financial centers. With the | 
bonds secured, first by the land it. © 
self; second, by the community bank, 

and, third, by the central organiza. | 
tion that has investigated the proper. 
ty, they would sell at as low rates as 

government bonds, Col. Gardner ag. 

serted. 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 
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How can such a costly service be 
‘rates so low that all can afford it? 


, Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
‘basis by millions of subscribers, and by the ma 
careful economy in construction and operation 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and jud 
essential to its success as is 
of the facilities provided. 
That the Bell System combines the maximum 
ess and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no othef 
management has the telephone become such 4& 
servant of the masses. ; 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


D® you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 SSeoent pate. is only the entrance way to 
are 0 


the vast equipment necessary in 


' Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insw 
lators in the country; its underground conduits 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing 
‘wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the ben 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention 
one or more operators. 
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Making Profitable Gains With 


Sheep 


Secure the Right Kind and Give Them Good Care---Provide Protection Against Bad 
Weather---Feed Different Rations for Fattening and for Breeding. 


HE farmer who handles sheep will likely have 
T losses and gains in succession. When the gains 
exceed the losses, he will make a profit from 
the business. Lately there has been a “sheep-killing 
dog scare” through most parts of the Middle West. 
While the sheep-killing dog should be exterminated, 
he is not the only cause of failure. Some farmers 
are negligent in the care of the entire flock, then 
blame everything on the dog that kills a couple of 
sheep. , The man who handles sheep for profit must 
make the right move at the right time. Sheep re- 
quire good care;-this is especially true of the ewes 
and young lambs. 

When a farmer decides to go into the sheep busi- 
ness he should take the character of the country 
into consideration. Sheep are animals which must 
be acclimated. If a man owns low, marshy land and 
contemplates the purchase of sheep he should ship 
them in from a territory where conditions are sim- 
ilar. If his farm is situated in a hilly country he 
should ship the animals in from a high land _sec- 
tion. The sheep that are raised in a plateau sec- 
‘tion will not do well when moved into a low, marshy 
country. Sheep raised in a marshy country will not 
be profitable when moved to a plateau section. 
These statements are of more importance than the 
dog question. 


Choose the Breed You Like Best. 


There are several breeds of sheep. Some of them 
are good mutton and wool producers; others yield 
most profitably only wool or mutton, as the case 
may be. Choose a breed that will meet: your needs. 
Having selected the flock, the next essential is to 
care for them properly. Sheep are roving animals 
by nature. They are the Gypsies of the animal 
world. Allowing the animals to have plenty of room 
for exercise is important. Sheep that are denied 
exercise will not thrive, né6°- matter how carefully 
they are fed. Give them plenty of exercise and the 
right kind of feed and they will make profitable 
gains. Some farmers have bad luck with the ewes. 
If the animals are in poor condition at lambing time 
they will not be in condition to produce healthy 
offspring. The winter management of the flock is of 
extreme importance. 

The profits which will result from sheep raising 
always come from the roughage, etc., produced on 
thie farmer’s land. The available supply of feed 
should be utilized with system. The ewes should 
have the run of the fields and~ pastures. This 
furnishes rough feed in its cheapest form. Suc- 
cessful sheep raisers find it is advisable to fence 
the fields so the sheep will stay in and the dogs will 
stay out. When the fields are muddy the animals 
<should be kept in the corral or barnyard. During 
'dry weather, stalk fields, wheat fields, efc., furnish 
plenty of exercise and good grazing. 

The average farmer cannot handle his flock the 
way the big ranchmen handle theirs. The average 
farmer must keep the sheep at home. If they go 
visiting, fresh mutton may be the order of the day 


By Clement White, Kansas. 


throughout the neighborhood, and the owner’s profits 
will be absorbed. 

While sheep do not require the protection from 
the cold that other animals do, they should be pro- 
vided with dry sheds where fresh air and sunshine 
is admitted. It is dangerous to attempt to keep sheep 
in filthy quarters. Sheep that run around in filth 
are apt to develop foot disease. Foot disease is one 
of the disasters to be guarded against. No man 
who keeps sheep should make the mistake of hous- 
ing them too closely. Nature has provided the ani- 
mals with a coat, which-for warmth-producing re- 
sults has no equal. An open shed is the best for 
sheep. 

Sheep should never be put in a barn which is not 


. well ventilated. When the barn is used for sleeping 








Correct Method of Examining Wool on a Sheep. 


quarters all doors and windows should be opened. 
Usually sheep will not seek shelter in a tight barn. 
They desire a dry place where they are protected 
from snow and high wind. 


Special Quarters for Special Purposes. 

Like other animals a flock of sheep should be sort- 
ed out. The fattening animals should have their 
quarters, and the breeding ewes should have sep- 
arate accommodations.. The rations given to fatten- 
ing sheep and to breeding ewes are not the same. 
The ewe requires a balanced ration. No man can 
succeed at sheep raising if he neglects the feeding 
ration. Grain must be given. The successful sheep 
raiser expects the ewes to clean up the roughage 
about the farm; but he does not expect them to get 
a balanced ration in this manner. The rule of suc- 
cess is to feed a ration which will nourish the ani- 
mals’ bodies and keep them in the pink of condi- 
tion. 

Corn given in any quantities alone is not good for 
ewes. A limited amount of this grain can be mixed 
in with oats and bran. Oats, bran, oil meal and 
corn are the most suitable grain feeds. The oats 
and bran should be given in larger quantities than 
the oil meal and corn. Oil meal is very desirable 
as a feed for ewes because it is rich in protein. 
When the farmer has-an abundance of bright al- 


falfa hay, he can dispense with part of the grain 
ration. Alfalfa hay is the best all around roughage 
which can be fed to ewes. Cowpea hay and clover 
are also satisfactory for the purpose. Silage is as 
successful a feed for sheep as for cattle. Silage 
should be given in very small quantities at first; 
the amount can be increased gradually from day to 
day. Frozen or mouldy silage should not be fed. 
Before a farmer can expect to make a profit from 
handling sheep he must have a plentiful supply of 
cowpea hay, alfalfa or silage. The rule is to feed 
the ewes enough grain to keep them strong and in 
good condition. The lambs should receive enough 
grain to keep them growing. To avoid waste alfalfa 
hay, etc., should be fed in racks designed for the 
purpose. The slats should close enough together so 
the animals can pull out only a mouthful at a time. 
The trough for feeding grain can be built in com- 
bination with the rack; or constructed separately. 


Protect Against Bad Weather. 


While discussing breeding ewes it might be well 
to state that clean quarters for bad weather are 
essential. «Never have refuse lying around ready 
to get into the animals’ wool. Before a man at- 
tempts to feed silage to breeding ewes he should un- 
derstand that frozen silage often causes abortion 
and indigestion. A pound and a half to two pounds 
of silage per day is enough for each animal. While 
the ewes are with lamb half a pound of grain a day 
per head should be sufficient if plenty of good 
roughage is provided. Too much oil meal will do 
damage. It is a valuable feed, but should be mixed 
with other grain in small quantities at first. The 
amount can then be increased gradually. Guard 
against too much laxative effect. 

Lambing time calls for dry, warm quarters for 
the ewes. A baby lamb is delicate. When it gets 
badly chilled it is about the same as dead. At 
lambing time plenty of clean, dry bedding should 
be provided. 

The ewes should have a heavier grain ration after 
the lamb is born. The young animals should be kept 
growing from the start until the day of marketing. 
There are several things which must be kept in 
mind before a farmer can make a success at raising 
sheep. They are a source of profit wheh handled 
systematically. No farmer should go into the sheep 
raising business blindly. 

The rules for the successful fattening of cattle 
apply equally well to the fattening of sheep. Each 
year finds more stockmen with a flock of fattening 
sheep in their corrals. The fattening corral should 
be well fenced. If the animals can jump out or dogs 
jump in trouble will result: It is useless to expect 
sheep that are harassed or seared by dogs to make 
satisfactory gains. Many farmers have made good 
money at fattening sheep by feeding a straight ra- 
tiou of alfalfa hay and corn. A sheep in the fatten- 
ing corral will use about two pounds of corn a day 
if he has all the alfalfa hay he can eat. 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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KINDS AND QUANTITIES OF FER- 
TILIZERS FOR POTATOES. 





It is difficult to suggest fertilizer ap- 
plications at long range; however, by 
studying the general experiences of 
successful farmers in certain sections 
and by careful examination of the re- 
sults obtained at various experiment 
stations, it is possible to gauge the ap- 
proximate analyses of plant foods best 
adapted to the growing crops. The 
condition of the soil and the way it 
has been cropped and manured during 
previous years, have a great deal to 
dg in inflvencing the proper rate of 
fertilizer applications. 

In general, however, it is safe to say 
that if crops have been grown in reg- 
ular rotation and manure applied at 
frequent intervals, it is safe to apply 
Plant food in amounts down to the 
lower limits noted below. If soils have 
not been treated as outlined, applica- 
tions approximating the upper limit 
should be made. 

Potatoes should receive from 600 te 
1,000 pounds of fertilizer per acre in 
order to produce best results. On san- 
dy soils, which are very loose and 
which usually contain but a small 
amount of organic matter, a fertilizer 
analyzing from 4 to 5 per cent potash, 
should be utilized. 

On the black prairie soils of the 
corn belt, the content of organic mat- 
ter is usually greater and on these 
soils, it is safe to cut the ammonia 
content of the fertilizer down to 2 
or 3 per cent, leaving the other con- 
stituents the same as for sandy soils, 
On clay soils, 4 to 5 per cent of am- 
monia is needed, the same amount of 
Phosphoric acid, but the potash con- 
tent may be cut down to 6 to 8 per cent. 
On humus or muck soils where the 
amount of organic matter usually runs 
very high, the ammonia content of fer- 
tilizers need not run higher than 1 
per cent. This amount, however, 
should be used to insure the potato 
plant a good start before the soil 
warms up in the summer. On soils of 
this type, it is necessary to use 8 to 
10 per cent phosphoric acid and 10 to 
even as high as 12 per cent of potash 
to secure best results. 

Owing to the European war, the sup- 
ply of potash has been cut off to such 
an extent that fertilizers containing 
more than 3 per cent of potash cannot 
be secured; so, at this writing, all that 
we can do is to recommend the use of 
goods with nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid as recommended and containing 
as much potash as you can obtain. 
—Clyde A. Waugh, Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee of the Nation- 
al Fertilizer Association, Chicago. 


DANGEROUS SUGAR BEET DIS- 
EASE MAY BE CONTROLLED. 


A thorough system of deep fall 
plowing combined with crop rotation 
will give the best results in the con- 
trol of the dangerous sugar beet dis- 
ease called “leaf-spot.” This disease 
is one of the most widely distributed 
of those that affect the sugar beet, 
and not only does it tend to reduce 
the tonnage and the sugar content of 
the plants affected, but it seriously 
injures the feeding value of the beet 
tops. 

The new Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 
618) of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “leaf-spot, a 
Disease of the Sugar Beet,” shows in 
detail how this blight may be con- 
trolled on a commercial scale and in 
a practical and inexpensive manner. 
All farmers whose plants have been 
troubled by this disease should apply 
for the bulletin. 

Crop rotation, which is the “balance 
wheel” of good farming, regardless of 
the presence of “leaf-spot,” will con- 
trol this fungus as well as make the 
farm more profitable in other ways. 
Other pests besides the fungus will be 
eliminated if the rotation system is 
wisely planned and thoroughly car- 
ried out. 

No hard and fast rotation system 
cen be laid down for any community, 
but the most profitable system must 
be worked out for each farm and, in- 
deed, for each field. There are cer- 
tain general principles, however, that 
should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection in order to accomplish the 
most satisfactory results.. For soil 
improvement there should be at least 
one leguminous crop in each rotation 
evele. To this class of plants belong 








the clovers, alfalfa, peas, beans, etc. 
There should be also a sufficient 
quantity of live stock, especially milk 
cows, on each farm to utilize the beet 
tops and roughage and to supply the 
desired quantity of stable manure, 
which, in addition to green crops 
plowed under, will furnish the neces- 
sary amount of humus tc the soil. The 
conditions resulting from this treat- 
ment, if the soil is properly handled, 
will make the succeeding crops more 
vigorous and capable of offsetting, in 
some measure at least, the effects of 
any pests that may appear. Again, 
the successive crops in any rotation 
should be so selected and arranged 
that no two upon which the same pest 
may thrive will be grown in succes- 
sion. 


Experience and observation teach 
that not more than two _ successive 


be wasted and should be hauled to 
the feed yard or silo, where they 
should be properly stored and eventu- 
ally fed in racks. This is not only 
economical, but it keeps the diseased 
leaves from blowing about and puts 
the manure where it can be hauled 
in the safest manner and to the best 
advantage, Beet tops, if plowed under, 
will add some humus to the soil. 
Under some local conditions this may 
be the best method of disposing of 
the tops. If this method is used, the 
plowing should be done in the fall in 
a thorough manner, so that all the 
leaves will be turned under to a depth 
of 10 inches or more. 

It has been found that the beet leaf 
fungus will be destroyed in one or 
two years if beets are not grown in 
the field where it is present or if the 
infested ground is deeply plowed in 








crops of beets should be grown in 
any rotation eycle. It is true that 
threé or more successful crops of 
beets have been grown in succession 
in some instances, but for obvious 
reasons it is a bad practice and should 
be avoided. Many successful growers 
never follow beets with beets. In one 
locality where leaf-spot had formerly 
been a serious pest, a system of crop 
rotation has been adopted in which 
beets seldom follow beets, with the 
result that leaf-spot is no longer 
feared. An examination of the beet 
fields in that locality late in the grow- 
ing season showed practically no 
leaf-spot in any of the fields where 
a few years before a field not more 
or less seriously injured by leaf-spot 
was an exception. 

The length of time that a field in- 
fested with “leaf-spot” should be m 
crops other than beets, depends 
somewhat upon climatic conditions 
and on the manner in which the soil 
is handled. It would seem wise, in 
planning the rotation cycle, to arrange 
for two years at least of other crops 
before returning to beets, and the 
best all-around results seem to be 
obtained when the rotation period 
covers at least three years. 

Fall plowing also gives positive re- 
sults in the control of this disease. 
On general principles of good farm- 
ing, an occasional deep fall plowing 
is beneficial to certain soils. It is not 
recommended, however, as a general 
method for controlling “leaf-spot” to 
the exclusion of crop rotation. It 
should be used for this purpose only 
in case it is absolutely necessary to 
follow infested beets with another 
crop of beets. 

Disposition of Tops and Manure. 

Proper disposition of the beet tops 
and stable manure have proven im- 
portant aids in the control of the 
“leaf-spot” disease. The usual 
methods practiced in the handling of 
beet tops are the pasture method, the 
hauling-off method, and the plowing- 
under method. Cattle or sheep may 
be used in pasturing the tops after 
the roots are removed from the field. 
This should be done only when the 
soil is in such condition that it will 
not be injured by trampling. Care 
should be taken also that this method 
does not result in scattering the dis- 
ease to fields to be used the following 
year for beets. This can be accomp- 
lished by not allowing the stock to 
exter the fields that are to be used 
for beets the following year while 
pasturing on the beet tops or until 
several days after they have been 
taken off the beet-top pasture. If the 
tops are hauled to the feed yard or 
silo, care should be taken to allow 
none of the diseased leaves to be scat- 
tered on the ground to be used for 
beets the following year. Beet tops 
are far too valuable as stock food to 





A Crop of Sugar Beets That Any Farmer Should Be Proud to Grow. 
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the fall. It becomes a simple mat- 
ter therefore, to prevent the propa- 
gation of the leaf-spot fungus by ap- 
plying the manure to the land one or 
two years in advance of the beet crop. 
This is not only a wise precaution 
from the standpoint of controlling 
leaf-spot, but it is also good farming, 
since sugar beets do much better on 
well manured ground to which the 
Manure was applied one or two years 
in advance of the beet crop. 





ANNUAL WEEDS. 





As to duration our weeds may be 
grouped into three classes; annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Annual 
weeds are those which produce seed 
and die the same season that they be- 





gin their growth; they come up anew © 
each year from seed. Some of the 
most common annual, agricultural ~ 
weeds occurring in the West are: Pig. © 
weeds, wild oats, ragweeds, goosefoot — 
or lamb’s quarters, shephard’s purse 
fox-tail grass, false flax, barny: & 
grass, squirrel-tail grass, sweet clover, ~ 
knot-grass, witch grass, Russian thige — 
tle, crab-grass, and sow thistle. 7 

The following suggestions are given © 
for combating weeds of the annual 
class: In the case of a tilled crop ang — 
fallow land, cultivate thoroughly just 
after the seed has germinated. Og 
land badly infested with such weeds, 
place a crop that can be given clean 
tillage, such as potatoes or beets. Un- 
der no circumstances allow the plants 
to go to seed. Clean cultivation is ong 
of the best means of keeping the land. 
free from weeds of all kinds. 





LABOR COST OF RAISING CORN, 





The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 266 gives some 
very interesting and instructive data — 
eoncerning the cost of farm labor ig 
Ohio. The data have special applica. 
tion, however, to the labor cost of 
growing corn. The bulletin containg — 
many tables showing data of a very © 
practical nature, such as the rate of 
wages. paid farm hands in the different 
counties; the number of hours of mag ~ 
and of horse labor required for the 
production of one acre of corn in thé 
different sections of the state. The 
labor cost-of producing one acre of 
corn in the different sections of the 
state is as follows: Southeast, $16.76; 
northeast, $16.29; northwest, $12.46; 
and the southwest, $9.62. If such data 
interests you, write to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, for 
the bulletin. 





Keep the heifers milking as long ag 
possible, as this is the way to develop 
persistent milkers. 
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MISSOURI HARNESS HORSE NEWS 
AND VIEWS. 





Editor, Rural Worid:—Mr. Siayton 
Eaven, of Rocky Comfort, purchased of 
Mr. C. J. Whealan, of Marshfield, Mo., 
the brother to Ananias, 2:05, by Pa- 
tron, 2:14, out of Anna W. Mr. Caven 
was taking two horses home, driving 
Aitabois 31711 and leading Brownello, 
when he stopped at Pierce City. The 
led horse refused his feed, showed 
signs of pain, steadily grew worse and 
died during the night. These two 
horses were members of the Spring- 
field Standard Horse Company’s sta- 
ble, recently dispersed by W. T. Big- 
bee, 2 member of the company that 
purchased the other interests. The 
purchase of these two horses would 
have been a great thing for the farm- 
ers of Rocky Comfort and vicinity. Al- 
tabois is a large bay horse, sired by 
Altamont, with a wagon record oi 
2:26%, taken to the state of Washing- 
ton, where he spent his life, and sired 
30 trotters with records of 2:30 or bet- 
ter and 25 pacers in 2:25 or-better. 

It is only necessary to call aiten- 
tion to the 2:10 trotters and pacers 
sired by Altamont, to indicate the 
yalue the blood of Altabois will be to 
the breeders in his new home. Alame- 
da, 2:0914, and Altao, 2:09%, were 
sired by the sire of Altabois, and The 
Zoo, 2:09, and Beilemont, 2:09%, were 
produced by his half sisters. Chehalis, 
2:04%4, Del Norte, 2:08, Ella T., 2:08%, 
Doc Sperry, 2:09, and Pathmont, 
2:0914, are the 2:10 pacing half broth- 
ers and sisters of Altabois, and Halta- 
mont, 2:051%4, Oregon Maid, 2:08, Mary 
K., 2:08%, Capt. Apperson, 2:08, and 
Miss Jerusha, 2:08%, were produced 
by his half sisters. His dam was Flor- 
ence R., 2:26%4, by Nutwood, sire of 
the dams of nearly 400 trotters and 
pacers that have earned standard rec- 
ords. It would have been hard to find 
a horse that so fully fills all the re- 
quirements for successful breeding, in 
size, color, and family history, as does 
Altabois. While Mr. Caven feels that, 
at Pierce City, he lost his best horse, 
the breeders in his locality, will help 
themselves more, by helping him, to 
partially discount his loss, in using 
Altabois and in so doing will lay the 
foundation for future successful and 
profitable breeding. 

In addition to the two horses named 
above the Standard Horse Company 
owned Kiosk, sire of eight trotters, the 
most successful sire of trotters among 
the sons of Kremlin, 2:07%. Kiosk 
weighs 1,285 pounds. His dam was 
Elista, 2:20%, dam of Elission (3), 
2:17%, herself the dam of four trot- 
ters; 24 dam, Green Mountain Maid, 
the dam of Electioneer, one of the 
greatest sires in the history of the trot- 
ting horse. 

If Iam rightly informed, one of his 
Stable companions is Meacham, by 
Woodford Wilkes, a horse that weighs 
1,420 Ibs., and a carload of whose geld- 
ings sold in New York for an average 
of $2,300. Here is one of the largest, 
best formed standard stallions I have 
ever seen, and both will be a wonder- 
ful acquisition in any breeding com- 
munity. 

The Springfield Standard Horse 
Company has been a great thing for 
Greene county. It's dispersal will e5- 
tend its good effects over a larger ex- 


. tent of territory. 


It is well enough sometimes to re- 
peat the successes made at home. Mr. 
George W. Isenhour of Lamar, Mo., 


' bred his mare Norvalis (dam of Early 


Alma, 2:19%) to Kiosk and won $400 
f a show of Kiosk, colts, and the 
Standard Horse Company paid him 
$400 for the filly and took her from 
the mare. Mr. Isenhour bred back 


Baron Wilkes out of one of the best 


brood mares ever bred in the stud at 
that place. What is it to us that the 
Bondsman comes to Oklahoma after 
seasons in Kentucky and California? Is 
Sorento breeding one better than All 
McGregor and her daughter, McGregor 
Will Tell, 2:16%, whose first son sired 
a colt to take a two-year-old world’s 
record, and the filly of her second son 
force@ Electric Patch into the 2:10 list 
in a three-year-old race? 

Southwest Missouri is breeding colts 
that can become futurity winners 
with opportunity at home or abroad. 
In 1913, Royal Reaper, 2:11%, out of 
McGregor Will Tell, 2:1614, was Aus- 
tria’s greatest money winner. Prince 
Herschel, bred in Missouri 25 years 
ago, is still Italy’s greatest sire. 
Springfield, Mo., has today two of the 
best bred young sires ever bred. 
Aguilar and Cecil House will make 
history; watch them!—L. E. Clement, 
Pierce City, Mo. 


CANADIAN EXPERIMENTS IN 
HORSE-BARN CONSTRUCTION. 





A bulletin has recently been iSsued 
by the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, which discusses ven- 
tilation of -farm buildings, and in 
which J. H. Grisdale, Director of Ex- 
perimental Farms, and E. 8. Archibald, 
Dominion Animal Husbandman, put 
forth some ideas on ventilation, which 
should materially aid in improving the 
condition of many stables in this coun- 
iry. The bulletin is in three parts, 
dealing with cattle stables, horse barns 
and pig pens. For the benefit of our 
readers, not only as far as ventilation 
is concerned, but in the construction 
ef a horse stable we are taking the 
following from this bulletin: 

The construction of the walls of the 
new stable erected at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, in 1906 was, 
starting at the outside, as follows: ver- 
tical inch dressed lumber, battens over 
joints, two building papers, rough 
lumber, horizontal; 6-inch studs and 
air space; rough lumber, horizontal: 
building paper; V-joint inside finish. 
The ceiling or upper floor was similar- 
ly constructed, joists supported by two 
beams resting on stall posts. The 
foundation of the building was built of 
concrete. The floor, regular cement, 
was buiit rather strong; a good depth 
of stone was laid on the ground, then 
a layer of about five inches of rough 
concrete (1 of cement, 3 sand, 8 of 
gravel) this was followed and finished 
off with a second layer (1 part of ce- 
ment, 2% parts coarse sand, and % 
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chute falling in one end. Grain or 
meal is fed in the manger, there being 
no especial position arranged therefor, 
There is a tank at the end of the 12- 
foot passage behind the horses, to 
which they may be led for water when 
desired. 

This stable is equipped with two dis- 
tinct systems of ventilation, either one | 
of which may be operated quite inde- | 
pendently of ihe other. Tne two are 
the well-known King system and the 
Rutherford system. In the King sys- 
tem fresh aid is allowed to enter at the | 
ceiling, and foul air leaves at or near | 
the floor. In the Rutherford system ' 
the fresh air enters at or near the | 
floor, and leaves at the ceiling. 

The two systems tried out in the | 
same barn have convinced those in 
charge that the Rutherford system, in | 
freeing the stable of moisture and foul } 
air, is decidedly ahead of the King sys- | 
tem. Either system is good, but for 
ventilating a horse stable the Ruther- 
ford system has ‘won out with the ex- 
perimenters at Ottawa. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS, 


~The “Wets” and “Drys” each had 
their innings at Saginaw, Mich., this 
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Various Times Recently We Have Séen on This Page Pictures of Work 
Horses, Twe, Three and Four Abreast. This Time We have a 
Four-in-Hand That Is One of the Real O0id Kind. 


part crushed granite). The surface 
of all passages was cut by inch-deep 
grooves into six-inch squares. The 
main passage is 12 feet wide and is 
about three inches higher in the cen- 
ter, descending with a slope to imme- 
diately behind the horses. The stand 
for the horses is four inches higher 
than the gutter or lowest point of the 
12-foot passage. The stands are nine 
feet long, the first three feet being ley- 
el, and a fall of one inch in six feet at 
the rear. 

Stalls vary in width from five to six 
feet one inch, and the center of each 
stall floor is % inch lower than the 
outer edges. The horses stand on the 


manger. This plan of feeding long 
timethy hay has been found very sat- 
isfactory. mangers extend clear 


fall, as Creme de Menthe and Local 
Option won their respective starts. 





One of the best of the season’s few 
good four-year-olds that were out in 
the east the past season was the Staf- 
fard Springs, Conn., trotter, J. D. S. 
2:1344, winner of six races, a second 
and a fourth over twice-arounds. His 
earnings amounted to $1,875. 





Freman P. Dodge, a trainer and 
driver, aged 74, died of apoplexy at 
Pittsfield, Mass., on November 13. He 
had the distinction of using the first 
bike sulky in that part of the state, 
and had been driving from the time he 
was 20 years old until his old age_ 
caused his retirement. 





Suldine I, by taking a record of 
2:24%, not only becomes the fastest 
yearling, by the records of the year, 
but places Carietta on equal terms 
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with Lady Brussells in producing 
yearling trotters, each now having 
three. 








Kingwood, at one time the champion 
of the New York speedway, died at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,.a few days ago. 


‘His record of 2:17%, was made #1 


years ago last summer at Philadel- 
phia. ‘ 





Horsemen at the Jackson, Miss., 
meeting were enthusiastic over the 
track there, and many pronounced it 
the best half-mile course they have 
seen. There is quite a likelihood that 
some northern trainers will winter 
there. 





The highest price for a weanling 
during last month’s Old Glory Sale 
was $1,025, which Roy Martin, of 
Rockville, Conn., paid for an unnamed 
colt by Peter the Great, dam Baroness 
Virginia, 2:08%. 





The world’s trotting-record over the 
half-mile track for yearling fillies was 
broken at Washington, Pa., Nov. 14, by 
Bessie Admiral, a daughter of High 
Admiral, 2:07%, owned by Harry 8. 
Grayson, Washington, Pa. The filly 
was driven by Harry Fleming. The 
time, 2:28, supplants the record of 
Edna the Great, 2:29%%4. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Dec. 7-12—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, North Portland, Ora, 

Dec. 10-12—American Farmers’ Fed- 
eration, Omaha, Neb. 

Dec. 14-18—American Good Roads 
Congress, Chicago. 

Dec. 15-17—Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety Convention, Champaign. 

Jan. 11-15 — Missouri Farmers’ 
Week, Columbia. 

Jan. 11-15—Ohio Horticultural So- 
ciety Convention, Columbus. - 

Jan. 18-23, '15—National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 1-6—Corn and Clover Conven- 
tion—Midwinter Fair—North 
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MISSOURI COLLEGE COW SETS 
NEW STATE MILK RECORD. 











Pontiac Lady Josephine of the dairy 
herd owned by the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Missouri is 
now state champion in production of 
milk and second best in butter. Her 
record is 39 pounds more than the 
former record made by Chief Jose- 
phine in 1910-11. 

Pontiac’s record for the year just 
ended is 23,493 pounds or 11,193 quarts 
of milk. Out of this milk 959 pounds 
of butter were made. This repre- 
gents a value n milk of $893, or in but- 
ter and skimmed milk of $354. In ad- 
dition to this her calf was sold for 
$200. She is valued at $1,000. 

Of course, her treatment has been 
ideal. Every morning her stall is 
cleaned perfectly; every evening it is 
deeply bedded. Every day she is 
brushed until her coat of hair shines. 
But she is given no different food or 
cared for no more carefully than any 
other good milk cow on the state farm. 

It might be claimed by some that 
Pontiac’a record is an accident, but 
for the fact that she has a sister that 
has produced within one year almost 
as much milk as Pontiac herself. So 
fast are milk breeds being improved 
that although the record for the United 
States is about 29,000 pounds, Pontiac 
would have been one of the two or 


three best in the United States a few. 


years ago. 

At the time of her largest produc- 
tion, Pontiac was producing 12 gal- 
lons of milk a day. This would supply 
about 125 persons. - 


MAKING AND SELLING BEEF TO 
BEST ADVANTAGE. 








A butcher from the city came out 
and bought two bunches of fat steers. 
He paid cents a hundred more for 
one lot than for the other. And Smith 
is pretty sore since he found it out. 
But I happened to see samples of 
meat from each of the two lots and 
am fully convinced that the butcher 
knows his business, and knows much 
better than .ome farmers know theirs, 
3ays a writer in the Michigan Farm- 
er. I sympathized somewhat with 
Mr. Smith until I saw the meat in 
that butcher’s shop. The two sam- 
ples, one from each of two different 
animals, looked just about as much 
alike as the best of veal and bear 
steak. I had never before thought 
there could be so much difference in 
two pieces of meat of the same kind. 
It set me to thinking on the subject. 

The influence which the kind of 
feed has upon the finished product is 
a question which deserves the most 
serious thought and attention of all 
farmers. But there is another reason 
why those steers brought a low price. 
Of course, they demandéd a low price 
because they would not make a good 
quality of beef. But there was a rea- 
son for this—and the steers were not 


to blame. 

Those steers had been “roughed 
through” two winters and two 
drouths. Four times in their lives 


had they faced starvation for weeks 
at atime. Now, whenever a steer, or 
any other animal, undergoes such a 
hardship his whole anatomy is 
changed. His physiological makeup 
is changed to a form that is likely to 
withstand such hardships and allow 
the animal to live. It is only a case 
of the peculiar ability of an animal to 
adjust himself to his environment so 
as to preserve life. And such changes 
cause the flesh to be reconstructed to 
meet the emergency. This destroys 
the good quality of the meat, and 
makes the animal unable to lay on 
fiesh. This is the reason you can’t 
make anything out of a badly stunted 
animal. When he once fails and the 
different. physiological structure is 
formed and a different physiological 


functioning of the system is well 
established he never returns to the 
normal state. 

Such conditions are indicated more 
or less clearly by the outside appear- 
ance of the animal. While he may 
have been brought up to something 
like a respectable appearance by an 
expert feeder, still will his tell-tale 
hide show what lies beneath th§ skin. 
And the butcher had eyes. 

Long hair, thick, heavy skin, a gen- 
eral, rough appearance, lanky, a raw- 
boned appearance in spite of the fat 
that has been piled on, rangy and 
generally awkward looking. “A bull 
hide never hides tender, fine-grained 
and fine-flavored meat.” So my 
butcher friend declared. “I want a 
square, block animal,” he said, “with 
a healthy coat of hair, a soft, pliable 
skin, a sharp eye, life in ‘im, and 
neither a bull’s neck or a bull’s hide.” 
And I thought as I looked at the meat, 
that he was guessing pretty close. 

Some steers are naturally poor 
feeders. It isn’t always possible to 
tell the badly stunted animal from 
such a one. But it isn’t necessary to 
do so since neither are wanted for 
the feed lot. They look alike, act 
alike and feed out im just about the 
same manner. Good feeding and the 
best of attention will make a big 
change in the appearance of either, 
but chunks of fat cannot cover up the 
deficiencies completely. 

The only animals that can make 
such meat are those that grow and 
develop steadily from calfhood to the 
time when they are ready for the 
block. The stunted animal loses mon- 
ey for you every time. He costs as 
much in the end and. sells for less. 
Those who try to economize on the 
feed bill by “roughing” young stock 
through are sure to lose money if the 
process is carried far enough for the 
animals to be stunted. Good growing 
feeds are comparatively cheap and 
may be raised on the farm so as to 
reduce their cost to the minimum. 

Give enough feed to keep the ani- 
mal growing steadily, pure, whole- 
some, untainted feeds so as not to 
impair either the fineness or the} fla- 
vor. Pure water in sufficient quantity, 
and all supplied in sufficient amounts 
at all times to finish the steer com- 
pletely and in good form at two years 
of age. Then if you don’t-make money 
on him it’s somebody else’s fault. 





HOW TO SELECT STEERS. 

How to select steers that will make 
good gains and return substantial 
profits should be well known by the 
man who plans to market his crops 
as feed this fall or winter. 

John L. Tormey of the University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station is urging cattle feeders to 
look for the following characteristics 
in animals which they intend to finish 
for the market: 

“Steers, if they are to make profit- 
able gains in the feed lot, must have 
beef characteristics, a wide, strong 
back, and a large heart girth. 

“They must have a strong rrame 
and plenty of room for the Vital or- 
gans, for an animal with a weak con- 
stitution can not hold up through the 
feeding season. 

“A wide head and muzzle, which 
usually indicate good feeding quali- 
ties. 

“Short legs, heavy hind quarters, 
and arched ribs are essential in the 
feeding animal. 

“The skin should be _ reasonably 
thick, soft, and covered by a heavy 
coat of hair. 

“The animal should have a straight 
back and low set appearance, due to 
the depth of body and short legs.” 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS MEETING. 





In spite of the abandonment of the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
and the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease which has militated against 
the breeders, twenty-five enthusiastic 
members were present at the annual 
meeting of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association in Chi- 
cago on December 1, 1914. 

The financial report showed - 
creases of over 26 per cent in the 
registrations and 50 per cent in 
transfers. It also showed an increase 
of 67 per cent in membership. The 
financial report also was satisfactory. 








CREAM 


OF THE 


DairyNews 


SUCCESS OF THE MILKING 
MACHINE IN INDIANA, 











THE 





The following report from Indiana 
Farmer should be of considerable in- 
terest to all who are milking a herd 
of cows by the hand method, and it 
is hoped that many of these mechani- 
cal milkers may find a place with 
dairy farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try: 

Not long ago we visited a dairy 
farm in Hendricks county where a 
milking machine, run by a small gaso- 
line engine, does the work of five or 
six men in milking the fine herd of 
Holsteins. The owner is highly 
pleased with the success of the me- 
chanical milker, and since it has been 
installed it has enabled him to nearly 
double the number of his herd. _ It 
has saved him much time and labor, 
two attendants now being able to per- 
form all the labor connected with the 
milking and caring for the milk. 

Since this machine has been in- 
stalled two of the owner’s neighbors 
who have a number of dairy cows, 
have become interested in the work 
that it is able to do and have had 
similar machines put in. In these 
cases also the machine has increased 
the efficiency of the dairy and made 
it possible to add to the number of 
the herd. 

In a report issued by the New York 
Station it is said that one man can 
milk about double the number of cows 
per hour with machines that it would 
be possible for him to milk by hand. 
There is no doubt that the milking 
machine has proven itself to be prac- 
tical in the hands of careful operators. 
It is true that there have been some 
failures in the operation of milking 
machines, but it can be safely stated 
that in most cases it has been the 
fault of the operator and not the ma- 
chine. When a machine is properly 
installed and is under the manage- 
ment of a careful or experienced op- 
erator who understands the principles 
upon which it operates, it will surely 
be found an economic necessity on 
every good-sized and well-managed 
dairy farm. 





STERILIZING MILK MACHINES. 





Milking machines are expected to de- 
liver milk free from dirt and bacteria, 
but in practice this result is not pos- 
sible without considerable attention to 
the cleaning and sterilization of the 
machine. 

The present experiments were ar- 
ranged to test: (1) The efficiency of 
machines in producing a high grade 
of milk and (2) the amount of care 
necessary to keep the machines in a 
sterile condition. 

The first experiments were conduct- 
ed at a laboratory and a farm near Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., in 1911. The stable 
was whitewashed and had a plank 
door, whilst the feeding alleys, 
mangers and butter were of cement. 
No unusual care was given in keeping 
the stable and cows clean. 

The sterilization was carried out by 
various methods, using brine, alcohol, 
hydrogen peroxide, potasium perman- 
ganate, copper sulphate, acetic acid 
and hot water as germicides. Samples 
of milk were taken for bacterial counts 
each night. 

As a result of the experiments - the 
writer concludes: 

1. Brine solution, as generally used 
for the treatment of-rubber tubes and 
teat-cups, does not keep them in a 
sterile condition. 

2. Although the milking machine ex- 
cludes external contamination to a 
marked degree, the milk may still have 
a high bacteria count owing to contam- 
ination in the tubes. 

3. The rubber tubes and teat-cups 
may be kept in a practically sterile 
condition by the use of a salt solution 
containing chloride of lime.—Lois W. 
Wing, Cornell University. 









MAKER, 





A Minnesota womian has opened 









a new avenue of activity for women 
that of professional butter-makingy 










This woman is Mrs. J. W. McLaugh 
of Owatonna, who was for six ye 
sole manager of the Elgin Co-operativg 
Creamery, at Elgin, Minn. 
Laughlin hag won many coveted prizeg, — 
She captured first prize in the han 
separator class at the State Butter — 


Show, of Northfield, and twice in sue 


cession won second prize in the open 


classes at the Interstate Butter Show. 
Her name hag ~ 


at Mason. Gity, Iowa. 








gone abroad through the country, and ~ 
as a result she was asked to addregg © 


butter-makers at the National Dairy 


Show in Chicago, in October, on “Opens ‘ 


ating_a Successful Creamery.” 


Mrs. McLaughlin is enrolled thig 5 
year as a student in the dairy school at - 


University Farm, St. Paul, the first 
woman. ever to take work at thig 
school. 
because she wishes to learn the very 


She says she is at the school 


latest and best in butter-making meth- ~ 


ods. 
> 





WARM BARNS AID IN MILK-PRO. — 


DUCTION, 





Cold weather is an enemy to milk- 
production. Dairy herds must be well 
housed and comfortable if they are to 
give good returns. Warm, well-light- 
ed and well-ventilated barns are essen- 
tial to good yields. Thc: temperature 
of a dairy barn should be kept be 
tween 40 and 60 degrees. 

Minnesota Extension Bulletin No. 10, 
by George P. Grout, to be had by ap- 
plying to the Offtce of Publications, 


University Farm, St.-Paul, tells how to 


care for cows, both in winter and in 
summer. Some things it says with re- 
gard to winter care are as follows: 

“Comfort and contentment are the 
touchstones of success. When a cow 
is comfortable and contented, she re- 
sponds with a flow of milk far in ex- 
cess of that she gives when she is un- 
comfortable and irritated. 

“In nothing have the Minnesota 
farmers so sinned against their herds, 
probably, as in the inadequate shelter 
provided them against winter’s cold 
and summer’s heat. 

“It is a mistake to turn cows which 
are giving milk out into the yards in 
very cold weather. If so exposed whilé 
their stalls are being cleaned or for 
other reasons, it should be for a brief 
time only. 

“In winter as well as in summer thé 
cow should have good pure water. She 
should not be required to drink water 
that her owner would be unwilling to 
drink. The temperature of a cow’s 


drinking water should not be below 35 | 


degrees.” 





TWIN JERSEYS WITH RECORDS, : 





We have a pair of twin heifers that ™ 
recently finished register of merit rec” 
They are sired by Hood Farm ~ 
Torono 60326; dam, Wardner’s Finals | 
cial Queen 240796, R. of M. record at 6 
years 1 month, 8,010 pounds 10 ounces ~ 
She was @ 
prize winner 6n the island and was — 


ords. 


milk, 599 pounds butter, 


grand champion cow in 1912 at New 


England, Rockingham, Michigan sitaté 


and Wisconsin state fairs. 


The twin heifers were dropped May © 
18, 1911, Lass 81st of Hood Farm coms ~ 
menced test Oct. 3, 1913, giving in thé | 
year 7,733 pounds 7 ounces milk, 5267 


pounds 5 ounces butter. 


Lass 82d of Hood Farm commenced | 
test Oct. 12, 1913, giving in the year © 
7,789 pounds 1 ounce milk, 560 pounds 4 


4 ounces butter. 


These heifers were 2 years 4 months ~ 
old at commencement of test, and gavé 
an average of 7,552 pounds 8 ounces ; 
milk, 543 pounds 3 ounces butter, only 
46 pounds less than their dam gave = 


as a mature cow. 
They are much larger 
dam and are one example of many, 


showing the improvement made by 
crossing Island cows on American bred — 
You get more size, more pro- — 


bulls. 
duction and retain the quality and fin- 
ish.—J, E. Dodge, Megr., Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Butter fat is too valuable to feed to 
hogs. The old skimming system leaves 
a lot of butter fat in the milk. The 
separator removes all of it. It pays 
use a@ separator, 
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“1 Mr. Edison’s 


‘| Wonderful ott 


te New Instrument E Wy ! Edison’s Latest Invention: 


on f Just Out! The perfected musical wonder of the age. And shipped 
scot now on a stupendous special offer direct from us—Write for new catalog. 


Master 









































cold WRITE today for our new Edison catalog—the catalog Mr E.dison’s' 


that tells you all about the wonderful new model Edison with 














is in 
vila 5 Mr. Edison’s new diamond point reproducer —the new parlor grand Pet and H ob b y 
r for style. It will also tell you about our new Edison offer! Now read: 
brief ong all his won- 
derfu ot ae is 
his pho 
r thé . worked -y years 
, She | aes 
. 21e most — che 
vater " nograph. At last he 
ig to | eee has produced this 
ows new model. Think of 
Bo it, over 25 years of 
w 354 work on all these 
. ¥ 2 . poch-making inven- 
We will send you the mew model Edison Phonograph and your choice of all the 2a = 
DS. brand new records on an absolutely free loan. We want you to hear all the waltzes, two steps, vaudevilles, minstrels, 
2 grand operas, the old sacred hymns, every kind of comic and popular music, also your choice of the highest grade 
that © concerts and operas, as rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and friends. Give plays and A H appy H ome 
a - concerts right in your own parlor. Hear the songs, solos, duets and quartettes, the pealing organs, the brass bands, Happiness is life—and real happiness is found 
nate 4 the symphony orchestras, the choirs of Europe’s great cathedrals, the piano and violin concerts, virtuoso—all these only in areal home. And by areal home I do 
at © | we want you to hear free as reproduced on the new Edison. 
ae Then, when you are through with the outfit, you may send it back at our expense. 
yas . 
New Remember, not a penny down—no deposit—no guarantee—no C.O.D. to us—no obli- 
state gations to buy—a full free trial in your own home—direct from us—direct to you. Returnable 
tay at our expense or payable (if you want to keep it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us, 
Ma 
conl+ 
) the - 
, 526% ’ | \ h R. on: Why should we make such an ultra-liberal offer? 
need e eas Why should we go to all this expense and trouble just 
year so you can have all these free concerts? Well, we'll tell you: we are tremendously proud of this magnificent new 
unds ~ instrument. When you get it in your town we know everybody will say that nothing like it has ever been heard— 
se wonderful, so grand, so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some one, if 
nths not you, then somebody else, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons, especially as they are offered 
gave now at the most astounding rock-bottom price and on easy terms as low as a few dollars a month. But even if 
ncese no one buys, there is no obligation and we ell k be just as glad anyway that we sent you the new Edison on our 
only free trial; for that is our way of advertising quickly everywhere the wonderful superiority of the new Edison, 
gave 











sides ache from from laughingart the fu funniest of a 


> >y@ FF. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distribut Rymna, the majestic cheire aleg 
se. Dept, 4097 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill, Catalog rte Free a hems just ethers can aes 


peal 
ing brass bands, the waltsen the 


eovtodnte wong hits of the Dig cite neg 
oe COUPON | ew Re 











fe @ Gentlemen :—Please send me your New Edison Catalog and ay ye tpn yt pected or ee leer. antes, Cueend eee laa Sar eee 
full particulars of your free trial offer on the new mode] in asking for the catalog. Get this offer—while hy the world's greatest clapers. "You wilt ie 
Rdnon Phonogra phs. this fasts. Fillout the coupon today. moved by I the sender. s rwost harmony of =. 
d to : F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributor heard all your life. Take your choice chotce of any 
aves Name a 4697 Edison Block, Chicago, ll. . kind of entertainment. All will be yours w: 
rad q ge Canadian Office: the Edison in your home. Send the coupon today. 
hei wr : Portage Ave., Winnepeg, Man. 
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AIDS TO COMMUNITIES IN CELE- 
BRATING CHRISTMAS. 





Community celebration of Christmas 
is gaining ground all over America. 
This is in distinction from the age old 
family celebration and the recent cus- 
tom of making the celebration for oth- 
ers not so fortunate. The new idea of 
community celebrations includes the 
well-to-do and bases the programs up- 
on the development of fraternalistie 
spirit. 

In a bulletin just issued by the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Wisconsin for free distribution, there 
appears a large number of definite 
suggestions for planning and carrying 
out a simple or elaborate community 
Christmas celebration. Here may be 
found something of the short history 
of this movement, what it has meant 


in some communities that have already- 


used it, how to go about arranging it, 
involving such details as decoration, 
lighting, caroling, and especially the 
tree itself. Suggestions are also given 
for the distribution of gifts by the com- 
munity of charity organizations, and 
there are lists of games for use in the 
church, school, social center, or home 
celebration. The following six carols 
are suggested for use: O Come All Ye 
Faithful; Silent Night, Holy Night; A 
Carol for Christmas Day; O Little 
Town of Bethlehem; Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing; God Rest Ye, Merry Gen- 
tlemen. The bulletin also explains 
how band arrangements for any organ- 
ization from six to 60 pieces may be 
obtained from the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

There is a suggestion here for most 
country communities. Persons who are 
interested in the social life of their 
neighborhoods should get-a copy of 
this bulletin and digest it. They will 
then realize that the co-operative 
movement may be applied to Christmas 
celebrations as well as to the other ac- 
tivities of rural life. 





TO BREAK UP THE TRAFFIC IN 
BAD EG6S. 





.-Federal, state and city authorities 
are now actively co-operating in Illi- 
nois to put an end to the illegal traf- 
fic in rotten eggs. From evidence al- 
ready gathered, there seems to be a 
definite market in Chicago for “rots 
and spots” at $2.00 a case of 30 dozen. 
In consequence, rots and spots from 
all over the surrounding country 
have been entering Chicago in large 
numbers. In the past, the delay 
mecessary to secure authoritization 
from Washington to make the seizures 
under the federal Food and Drug act 
has proved a serious handicap in 
breaking up the traffic. With the co- 
operation of the state authorities, 
however, this delay is now largely ob- 
viated. Under the detention section of 
the state law governing this matter, 
State inspectors are able to hold sus- 
picious shipments for examination and 
further investigation. The state au- 
thorities being on the spot are able to 
act with great promptness. In this 
way not only are seizures made pos- 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 


ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Raral World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times, 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
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sible, but the necessary steps toward 
criminal prosecution are also facili- 
tated. One of the firms in Chicago 
handling these bad eggs has already 
been tried by a state court and found 
guilty. Shipments of bad eggs are also 
being reported to the authorities in 
Chicago by federal, state and city in- 
spectors in other states, in order that 
these eggs may be traced to their ulti- 
mate destination. 


Although there is a certain demand 
for inedible eggs for technical pur- 
poses, such as tanning leather, most 
of the rots and spots that reach Chi- 
cago are first broken and frozen, and 
then sold to bakers for use in cakes 
and other forms of food. In one in- 
stance, at least, a shipment of these 
eggs was traced to a firm which admit- 
ted that they had no-use for them ex- 
cept in food. As a matter of fact, fed- 
eral inspectors have been able to se- 
cure ample evidence of the use of un- 
fit eggs for this purpose. Before they 
had the active co-operation of the state 
authorities, however, it was difficult to 
act with the promptness required to 
obtain satisfactory results. Now, with 
the state and federal authorities work- 
ing together, it is believed the traffic 
can be broken up very rapidly. In this 
connection it is pointed out that most 
of the firms using these unfit eggs 
probably do so reluctantly, believing 
that the competition of others forces 
them into the traffic. However, it has 
been amply demonstrated by the de- 
partment that the frozen and dried egg 
business is a successful and important 
industry only when based on the use of 
good eggs, handled under special con- 
ditions. 


Another important result of the work 


in Chicago it is hoped will be to per- 
suade other cities and states of the 
necessity of assisting the federal gov- 
ernment in destroying the traffic in 
bad eggs. That this can be done has 
already been demonstrated in Tren- 
ton, N. J., where 11 indictments have 
been found on the charge of conspiracy 
in connection with this business. Such 
criminal prosecutions, it is believed, 
will do far more to put an end to the 
traffic than any number of seizures or 
fines. The profit in the business is so 
great when conducted on an extensive 
scale that the dealer can well afford 
an occasional fine. His rots and spots 
cost him so little that when his goods 
are seized, the loss is insignificant, and 
mn many cases he has no reputation at 
all to suffer from the consequent ex- 
posure. 


In this connection the general in- 
formation which appeared in the serv- 
sce and regulatory announcements of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, issued August 25, 1914, 
concerning the denaturing of food 
products not intended for food but in- 
tended for technical purposes, will be 
of interest to those who deal in certain 
food products which consist in whole 
or in part of decomposed material, 
such, for example, as frozen or dried 
eggs shipped in interstate commerce 
for technical purposes. If such prod- 
acts are not denatured before ship- 
ment seizures will be recommended in 
all cases of interstate shipments of 
such products. This course will be 
followed regardless of the labels un- 
der which the products are sold. No 
action will be taken py the authon- 
ties, however, in the case of decom- 
posed food products which have been 
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25 YEARS AGO 


In Colman’s Rural World—lIssue of Dec. 12, 1889 


Gov. Colman went off into the wild woods-of Missouri last week on 
a deer hunt with all the vim and enthusiasm of his early days. 





Horses (in England) are about all bobtailed (docked). By acci- 
dent I found the cause for the disfiguration in England, viz.: Horses 
with long tails are charged 7 pence more per week for pasture. Why? 
Because they keep the flies off and eat all the time, “don’t you know.” 





Sb PEEPLES EEE EES 


Johnston 2:06%4. 


The fastest trotting stallion records are those of Axtell 2:12; Palo 
Alto 2:1244; Stamboul 2:12%; Maxey Cobb 2:13%; Bonnie McGregor 
2:13%4, and Phallas 2:13%. The fastest animals at the trotting gate are 
Maud 8. 2:08%, and Sunol 2:1044. The fastest pacing record is that of 





is not half as cranky as ignorance. 


SEEEEEEEEEEE PEPE EES 


The bird cranks introduced the English sparrow into the United 
States and the belligerent little good-for-nothing has made a lodge- 
ment here and is bound to stay. Another score of years will see it a 
thousand-fold more numerous than it is today and ten thousand times 
harder to get rid of. The next time the cranks want to introduce in- 
sectiverous birds they will do well to consult the entomologist. Science 
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DECEMBER ; 
Sun Mon Tues Wed Thurs Fri a 
1 2 8 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 6 
27 28 29 80 $1 
denatured in such a way to prevent 


their use for food purposes. Dealerg 
and handlers of eggs should see to it 


that their methods are so far above — 


suspicion that action of any kind on 
the part of the government will be un. 


necessary. 





BOOKKEEPING SHOULD BE PART 
OF THE FARMER’S BUSINESS. 





Though farming is the oldest busi- 


ness on earth, it is only in recent yearg ~ 


that farmers are beginning to realize 
that bookkeeping is as_ essential in 


their business as in that of bankers or © 


merchants. Farm records enable oné 
to ascertain what progress he is mak- 
ing, if any, and in what directions. A 
farmer is entitled to interest on his in- 
vestment and wages for his labor. A 
good system of accounts would often 
show the farmer to be living on the in- 
come from his investment and receiv. 
ing no returns for his labor. He might 
find himself to be losing money on cer- 
tain crops and making his more re- 
munerative crops pay the balance. If 
complete records are kept for several 
years, the farmer will be enabled to 
pre-determine from his statistics, very 
largely, what returns he may expect. 
The records kept by a farmer need 
not be an elaborate set of accounts, 
such as might be used in the business 
of the merchant; a few simple ac- 
counts, requiring only a few minutes 
of time each day, are all that are re- 
quired. The most important single 
account and the one with which any 
system of accounts should be begun, 
is the farm inventory. This should 
be taken annually, preferably at the 


beginning of the year or just before. 


the spring work opens. This account 
alone will determine whether or not 
the farmer is receiving the income he 
should, but it will not determine which 
of his crops is bringing the greatest re- 
turns on the investment. To ac 
complish this he should keep a simple 
record of the cost of each crop, allow- 
ing a fair price for the labor of men 
and horses. 

Similar accounts should be kept with 


live stock; e. g., horses, dairy cattle, 


beef ‘cattle, hogs, etc. In live stock 
accounts, the most troublesome item is 
the feed; but no item is more impor- 


tant, as extravagant feeding is one of 
the surest signs of mismanagement ~ 


The feed; item may be estimated by 
weighing the feed for one day each 


month. A summary of the various ac- 


counts should be prepared at the end 
of the year, as a basis of comparison, 
and for permanent record. 





NO CURE FOR FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE—WATCH IMPOSTERS, 





It. is announced that reports are be- 
ing sent in to the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture from several of | 


the states quarantined for the foot- 


and-mouth disease that persons who i 
have no connection whatsovere with ~ 


the department are attempting to pass 
themselves off as Federal inspectors. 
There are several possible motives 
that might account for the existence of 
these imposters. 





In the outbreak of © 
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1908 there were instances of men who 
obtained money from credulous vic- 
tims who believed that in this way 
they would escape the inconvenience 
This 
is, of course, a very simple form of 
extortion. Another motive may be the 
sale of some quack remedy for the dis- 
ease. 

Stock owners can protect themselves 
very easily against this fraud, for 
there is no specific remedy for the foot- 
and-mouth disease. Since the germ 
has never been isolated, it has never 
been possible as yet to find any se- 
rum that would act either as a cure 
or preventive, and the public may be 
quite certain that anyone who says 
that he is an employe of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and at the same 
time attempts to sell or even recom- 
mend anything of the sort, is simply 
an imposter. For this reason stock 
owners are warned not to allow 
strangers to visit their stock or at- 


cures by injections or otherwise. 

There is, moreover, very great dang- 
er that such people might disseminate 
the disease. It is a well-known fact 
that the germs can be carried on 
clothing. In infected territory, there- 
fore, it is quite possible that a man 
who has come in contact with stricken 
animals may bring the disease to a 
perfectly healthy herd. This also ac- 
counts for much of the spread of hog 
cholera. As a preventive measure, 
therefore, farmers should keep their 
animals from contact with all save 
those who have definite business with 
them. 





TRAP THE GOPHERS, OR ELSE 
POISON THEM. 





Unusually heavy damage by pocket 
gophers is reported this fall, especial- 
ly in eastern Kansas. Two district 
agents whose territory comprises 14 
counties, report that it is doubtful if 
there is in their entire region an al- 
falfa field not infested by gophers. 

“Trap the gophers, or else poison 
them.” This is the advice of Harry B. 
Yocum, of the zoology department in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
“During the fall,” says Mr. Yocum, 
“the rodents are especially busy ex- 
tending their runways in all directions 
in search of the fleshy roots which 
they store up for winter food. The 
earth excavated in making these run- 
ways is heaped up on the surface in 
mounds, often large enough to inter- 
fere materially with harvesting the 
crops. 

“There are thus two ways in which 
the gopher causes loss to the farmer: 
First, by destroying the roots of the 
crops, and, second, by interfering with 
the harvesting of the crop. 

“While slow, there is no surer meth- 
od of killing gophers than by trapping, 
but in fields that are badly infested this 
means of eradicating is not practicable 
If, how- 
ever, the area to be cleared is small or 


Owner, with a little expenditure of 
time and money in trapping, may put 
an end to the gopher trouble. 

A more practicable method of erad- 


badly infested ground is poisoning. For 
Several years the zoology department 
of the Kansas Agricultural College has 
been selling a preparation to the farm- 
frs of the state. This is used with 
thelled corn as bait. The poison is 
Manufactured at the college and sold 
for $1.10 a quart, which amount is 
though for half a bushel of grain. Di- 
Tections for use accompany each can. 

“As gophers are especially active 


be obtained by distributing the poison 
&t these seasons. This will prevent 
the formation of fresh mounds to inter- 
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DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a great many more of _ these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—an 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, 





The Complete Set Consists of: 


large plates. 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 
deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the 1ed roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each Piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won't wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process, the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
go much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 





Saint Louis, . 


INNER SET 


AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


SEND NO MONEY 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these mag- 
Sign the coupon be- 
low, right now, and mail it to me to- 
day, and I will send you one of our 
large sample needle cases, containing tiful 


nificent dishes. 


a 115 of the very best needles in all use- 
We will also send you a 
picture of the dinner set showing the 
brilliancy and 


ful sizes. 


dishes in all their 
handsome coloring. 


115 High-Grade Needles 

















Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours. If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER’ which I will 
write you about when you sign the 
coupon, 

I know after you get my complete 
outfit and see the beautiful colored 
picture of the dishes you will be more 
than pleased. You will be surprised, 
astonished, at the ease with which 
you can earn this dinner set. 

The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instruc- 
tions for getting the dishes and 41 
beautiful extra gifts, will be sent you 
by return mail, so you won’t have to 
lose any time in getting started. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Missouri. 








The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you » splendid set of 40 beau- 
high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Ever ,;hough you don’t com- 
plete your diyner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is « beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will_pay you well for what 
pictures you dispose of. 


I also include with each svt of 
dishes my plan for paying the express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time that you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 

Remember, the coupon starts every 


thing—sign it right now—quick. 


SEND NO MONEY 
WITH THIS COUPON 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is 
understood I am placed under no 
obligation in signing this coupon. 
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Tueblowe Grete 
Kanes 


Yes, corn is king, ’tis a sure thing. 


KING CORN. 
And ’tis our nation’s pride. 
It’s worth we'll sing and let it ring 
In echées far and wide. 
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Without the corn, we all would mourn. 
The lack of feed for cattle. 

The horses, too, and me and you, 
For it aideth in life’s battle. 


In early spring the seed’s put in 

and very soon ’tis sprouting; 
It pops along, seems quite headstrong 
- And ’pears though it was shouting. 


Lo miles of green around are seen, 
The tassels proudly waving. 

It looks serene, yet biz does mean 
And always is behaving. 


When ’tis full grown, this you must 
own— 
It sets the farmer smiling. 
It brings the dough that’s why, you 
know, 
‘Chink in the pocket’s piling. 


At night and morn it will adorn 
The rich or poor man’s table. 
A king he’s born, then blow your 
horn— 
And whip him if you're able. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 


NOTES. OF GENERAL INTEREST— 
WITH A WORD ON RELIGION. 








To the Home Circle:—It has been 
quite a while since I have visited you. 
I have been so busy cleaning up my 
apple crop that I have not had much 
time for anything else. Ofttimes I 
have worked until 10 p. m. to get my 
day’s apple harvest shaped up. We 
have such nice large apples, larger 
than they were last year, due to bet- 
ter cultivation. 

The last three weeks of November 


was an ideal Indian summer, but 
smoke from forest fires has been 
quite severe on our eyes. The smoke 


was so severe for about two weeks 
that the sun was almost invisible. 

I am writing this on the 2nd of 
December. Rain fell all night and it 
is still raining. It has been raining 
about 16 hours, a good gentle rain, 
just the kind we need. Al’ of it has 
gone into the ground. Our growing 
wheat and grasses and clovers were 
in need of moisture. 

We have had ideal weather to finish 
up our appite harvest, cern harvest 
and strawberry mulching. Farmers 
had got in good headway with their 
fall plowing for their 1915 spring 
crops. Our Irish potato crop is light, 
but our sweet potato crop is good— 
too dry for Irish potatoes. 


I enjoy reading the Home Circle 


letters. I read the letters of Mrs. M. 
H. Menaugh, St. Louis, Mrs. A. H. 
Bauer, Missouri, and Mrs. Sarah 


Spears, of Arkansas, with interest. 
Mrs. Spears wants to know what has 
become of all the good writers. Most 
all of the present Home Circle cor- 
respondents are new members. What 
has become of the old members? I 
think it so grand that we correspond- 
ents from all over the United States 
can get acquainted with each other 
in this way. I receive letters from 
members of the Rural World family 
from all parts of the United States, 
making inquiries about my apples, 
chickens, ducks, sheep and seed corn. 

Mr. Editor, please excuse me for 
mentioning the war, as you have 
asked your correspondents to leave 
off war, religion and politics. It is 
ar easy matter for me to leave off 
politics and the war, but I don’t like 
to leave off religion, for if we would 
leave off politics and war and add on 
more religion, there would not be so 
- Many wars and rotten politics. We 
all know thit there are some coun- 
tries that are spending millions of 
dollars for powerful battle ships and 


guns to <onquer other countries, and 
both sides hope to gain the victory. 
But, the boy or young man, who can 
conquer the tobacco and whiskey 
habit and the devil has won the 
grandest victory that was ever won. 

Well, as Thanksgiving is past and 
gone, we should begin to thing about 
Christmas and New Year’s and plan 
to be better men and better- women, 
boys and giris, and to make the Rural 
World a better paper. Will bid the 
Rural World Family good-bye.—E. N. 
Hendrix, Marionville, Mo. 

[Note.—In the Rural World family 
of our 70,000 subscribers, which 
means at least 200,000 readers, there 
are naturally all kinds of religious 
convictions represented. What one 
portion of our big family believes may 
not be, and is not, the same as other 
portions of the family believe. It is 
merely to prevent controversies on 
religion, which seldom do any good 
(because the other fellow’s convic- 
tion may be just as strong and as 
earnest as the ones presented to him), 
that readers are asked to think about 
it, rather than write.—Hditor. } 





NOTES FROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 





To the Home Circle:—We are in re- 
ceipt of the Rural World weekly and 
look forward to its coming with pleas- 
ure. Mrs. Menaugh’s reminiscense in 
the November 26th issue was enjoyed. 
The reading of this letter recalled 
much that is past. 

I look back to my early life and re- 
member the satisfaction the family de- 
rived from reading the farm paper 
whose editor, Governor Coleman, was 
a personal friend of my father, as he 
was of my husband. Later in life I 
was an occasional contributor to the 
Home Circle. 

This recalls the World’s Fair time, 
when we all wore our lavender 
streamers with pride. One day I was 
looking through the Metalurgy build- 


ing, when a lady came up to me and ex-' 


tending her hand, said, “and so you are 
one of us.” We exchanged a few 
pleasant remarks and passed on like 
ships in the night. At this time, when 
I boarded the car for home, in the 
evening, I encountered a crowd of col- 
lege boys. As the car started, one of 
them reached for my badge and bore 
it off in triumph, much to my chagrin. 
I fancied my age and decorum consti- 
tuted an armor, which made me secure. 
I prized my badge for its meaning and 
because it was placed within my hand 
by Mr. Colman, and regret its loss to 
this day. I hope “Brown-Eyed Susan” 
did not lose hers. 

Southern Illinois is having “Italian” 
weather this fall. The people are en- 
joying it to the fullest. We had a 
poultry show at Du Quoin. There 
were few birds entered, late moulting 
being the cause. Those exhibited 
were beauties and the little affair was 
quite attractive. 

We secured the services of the poul- 
try judge, Mr. J. C. Clipp, to come to 
our place and score our flock. We 
think this pays. We have a small flock 
of 41 birds. We are proud of our lit- 
tle flock\and can truly say that living 
on a town lot, 65 by 130 feet, is no bar 
to the successful raising of poultry. 
We are much interested in the egg con- 
tests at Mountain Grove and look 
through the Rural World eagerly to 
find the reports. 

While we live in Illinois and like to 
be here, we are concerned in all Mis- 
souri “doings” and take great pride in 
her progress. Wishing ali readers to- 
gether with the staff of the paper, a 
Merry Christmas. Iam a faithful 
reader.—J. L. W., Southern Illinois. 





MAKING HANDKERCHIEFS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Here is an idea for the woman with 
many Christmas gifts to make. A dain- 
ty handkerchief e@ge with the added 
advantage of quickness of execution— 
an item of importance as holiday time 
draws nearer—can be made this way: 

Roll a small hem and, using mercer- 
ized embroidery cotton in some attrac- 
tive color, overeast around the hem 
first in one direction and then in the 
other. The threads will then be cross- 
ed, giving a pretty effect with very lit- 
tle work. The stitches should be from 
one-eighth to three-sixteenth of an 
inch apart. 


A thread may be pulled about an 
inch from the edge and a colored 
thread run in if desired. The line of 
color inside the overcasting makes a 
very attractive handkerchief. But if 
this thread is to be run in it should be 
done before the hem is put in.—Anna- 
bell Turner, University of Wisconsin. 





A SERVICEABLE GIFT. 





An apron to hold toilet articles when 
traveling makes a serviceable Christ- 
mas holiday gift. The first,advantage 
of the apron lies in the fact that it can 
be tried on, eliminating the need of 
space. Its second advantage lies in 
the multitude and character of its 
pockets. This apron is merely a col- 
lection of pockets topped by a band 
and strings. Their arrangement and 
size depending on individual taste. 

Crash or huck toweling is a conven- 
ient material to use because of the 
selvage. The bottom may be turned up 
the desired depth and the pockets may 
be made simply by machine stitching. 
The top may be hemmed, hemstitched, 
or finished with an embroidered scal- 
lop, then turned down and tape or rib- 
bon used as a belt. A rubber lining 
should be placed in the pockets design- 
ed for wash cloths, toothbrush, etc.— 
Annabell Turner, Wisconsin. 





PORK SAUSAGE ON THE FARM. 





In making sausage, only clean, fresh 
meat from healthy animals should be 








SEVERE RHEUMATIC 
PAINS DISAPPEAR 


Rhenmatism depends on an acid 
in the blood, whieh affects the 
museles and joints, producing in- 
flammation, stiffness and pain. This 
acid gets into the blood through 
some defect in the digestive process, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old-time 
blood tonie, is very successful in the 
treatment of rheumatism. It acts 






























directly, with purifying effect, on 
the blood, and improves the diges- 
tion. Don’t suffer. Get Hood’s today, 





WORKS LIKE ——. 


Cleans tub of elothes in 3 minutes. 
and suds back and forth through the clothes dr arity a 
Girt rightout. A child ean use it. Haghes, of San 
Francisco, made $21 first 8 hours. 
T.F.S |, Ow at Gainesville, Ala. pat 
36 machines out on tri: All were kept and paid 
for. Prelit $30 ia 2 








used and this meat should be thor- 
oughly chilled after killing the animal. 
Meat for sausage is generally taken 
from the shoulders, neck, and other 
lean trimmings, and pork fat is taken 
from the neck or back. In case beef is 
added, it may be taken from the cheek 
meat, neck, or other lean trimmings. 
There are numerous ways to com- 
pound pork sausage. Lean pork trim- 
mings, or the same with a small 
amount of fat added, or combinations 
of beef and pork trimmings may be 
used, with varied selections of spices. 
The meat is first run through a chop- 
per with a one-fourth inch plate. It is 
then spread out, and spices sprinkled 
over it, and thoroughly mixed. To in- 
sure a more thorough mixing it may 
again be run through the chopper. 
Spices may be selected to suit the 
occasion, or the taste of the sausage 
maker. The spices used, and the 
amount for 100 pounds of meat, are as 
follows: Salt 1% to 3 pounds; salt- 
peter 1 to 3 ounces; sugar 5 to 10 
pounds; ground white pepper 8 to 10 
ounces; sage, rubbed fine, 4 to 12 
ounces; mace % to 1 ounce; garlic 1 
to 2 ounces; coriander 3 ounces; on- 
ions 4 to 8 ounces; black papper 8 
ounces; mustard seed 2 ounces; gin- 
ger 2 ounces; nutmeg % ounces, etc. 
From the above list any desired se- 
lection may be used. When beef is add- 
ed it is generally used in proportions 
of 20 per cent beef and 80 per cent 
lean pork trimmings. Some prefer 
more beef and make the proportion 45 
per cent beef to 55 per cent pork. 
Pork sausage may be stored in 
earthen jars or crocks and covered 
with a layer of lard, or it may be 
stripped into casings made from the 
small intestines of the hog. Casings 
can generally be purchased from the 
butcher shops ready for use——H. S. 
Eakins, Colorado. 








SAVE YOUR SMALL TIN BOXES. 





Small tin boxes are a valuable as- 
set when you want to send home-made 
candy to your friends, says a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin girl. 

Butter the tins and pour in the hot 
candy. When cool enough mark into 
squares. When quite cool cover with 
waxed paper and wrap well. 

Besides presenting a neat appear- 
ance the sweets generally reach their 
destination as fresh as when made. 


CLEANING THE FAMILY SILVER- 
~ WARE, 


Here is a simple method of cleaning 
silver which is offered by the domestic 
science department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. This meth- 
od may be used without the slightest 
danger of injury to the best of silver. 

Get a zinc pan. Place a wire mat on 
the bottom to prevent the silver from 
resting.on the bottom of the pan. Fill 
the pan with water and add a tea- 
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L. M. Parker, Glen . 108 Machines 
out on trial. Bold 107, Protmaay Saoow vege Act 
quick. Terri oing fast. Business supplies the 
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This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and_is all 
the rage. She hag 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace;- 
also has ai ilittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, pearly 
teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doll for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic. 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur 
prise gift for prompt! 
ness. .end no money—just your name. 

PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. R. W., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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spoonful of soda and a tablespoonful | 
of salt to each quart of water. Allow 

the silver to soak in this mixture five — 
minutes. Take out the silver, wash 
and dry it. Oxidized silver should nev- 
er be cleaned with this method as it 
will remove the oxidized finish, I 
case you cannot get a zinc pan, an Or 
dinary dish pan may be used. Place 
two strips of zinc on opposite sides of | 
the pan. If you cannot get zine strips 
use two rows of mason jar lids. Pour it 
the mixture of salt, soda and water and ~ 
then place the silver in the pan, being © 
careful to place the silver so that oné 
end rests on one zinc strip and the 
other on the second zine strip. After 
the silver has been in the water five 
minutes, it should be taken out, wash- — 
ed and dried. The secret of this way | 
of cleaning is that the salt soda, and 
zine form a weak battery and electrici-: 
ty does the rest. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
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In spite of the fact that the word 
dyspepsia means literally bad cook, 
will not be fair for many to lay the. 
blame on the cook if they begin thé” 
Christmas Dinner with little appetite) 
and end it with distress or nausea. B® 
may not be fair for any to do that—l@ 
us hope so for the sake of the cookt 
The disease dyspepsia indicates a ba@™ 
stomach, that is a weak stomach, rath 
er than a bad cook, and for a weak” 
stomach there is nothing else equal t 















































































Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives - 1 
stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspeP 2 No. 1 
sia, creates appetite, and makes eati= M, 38, 
the pleasure it should be § 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
¥aist measure only; for children, give 
age only; 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


%66—Dolls’ Set, Comprising a Balkan 


Cut in 6 sizes for dolls—14, 16, 18, 
%, 22 and 24 inches in heighth. It re- 
Quires 4% yard of 24-inch material for 
the cap, 14% yards for the dress, and 
yards for the coat for an 18-inch 

e. 
pe Dene — pba tp i Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 

Cut in 6 sizes for dolls—14, 16, 18, 
40, 22 and 24 inches in length. 
Mequire 2 yards of 36-inch material 
Mor a dol) 24 inches long, for the en- 


Cut in 5 sizes—2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
Years. 
h material for a 6-year size. 
1136-1086—Ladies’ Coat Suit. 
No. 1136, coat, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 
™, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 


PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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measure. 
inch material for a 36-inch size. 


while for patterns_ for 
each. 


9925—Girls’ Dress. 


Dress, a Coat and a “Billie 


” 
Burke Bonnet. terial for a 6-year size. 


Cape. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 
years. 
inch material for a 14-year size. 


9999—Ladies’ House Dress. 


and 44 inches bust measure. 
It will 


about 2 yards at the lower edge. 
et. 9722—Girls’ Dress. 
9910—Girls’ Apron. 


It requires 1% yards of 36- terial for a 10-year size. 


9608—Ladies’ Night Gown. 
44 inches bust measure, 


Skirt, 1086, cut in 6 sizes: 232, 
sack length for a 36-inch size 


It requires 8 yards of 44- 


skirt measures 2 yards at its lower 
edge. Two separate patterns, 10c for 


Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 4 yards of 36-inch ma- 


1125—Giris’ Coat, With or Without 


and 14 
It requires 444 yards of 44- 


It re- 
quires 6% yards of: 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 


Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 


Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
It requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material for the 
gown in full length, and 4 yards for 
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FOR OUR 


Bos Rlurts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois. 








Well, little friends, a whole week has 
gone by since our Merry Game Club 
came into existence; and I expect you 
are all busy preparing guesses for that 
funny contest—and laughing over it, 
too, maybe. But that’s all right; it’s 
good to laugh. One of my teachers 
once wrote in my autograph album: 
“A laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any market,” and I’ve always re- 
membered it. And you must be sure 
to remember that a perfectly beauti- 
post card will be sent to the one send- 
ing in the first correct guess. 

And now, as the purpose of the Mer- 
ry Game Club is to tell of the merfiest 
and best games that are played. I ex- 
pect it’s about time to begin, don’t you 
think so? I know of a perfectly lovely 
game that I used to play when I was 
a little—Dear! Dear! I nearly let the 
“guessing secret” out then, didn’t I? 
I'll have to be real careful, I see. 

This game that I used to play has 
no suitable name, so I am going to let 
you little folks name it. And to the 
one sending in the best name I will 
“send a nice present. It ought to be a 
“game present” oughtn’t it? Because 
it’s a game you are going to name. Of 
course, you must be sure to play the 
game or you won't know exactly what 
kind of a name to send in. But that 
won’t be hard, because playing it is 
stacks of fun. 

The first thing you must do in order 
to begin the game is to cut a number 
of long narrow strips of brown wrap- 
ping paper (newspaper will do) say 
about a quarter of an inch in width, 
and in as many different lengths as you 
desire. These strips are to be used for 
building a farm house, a barn and a 
store. 

“Dear! Dear!” I think J hear you 
saying, “you funny editor can anyone 
build houses out of strips of paper?” 
Sure, they can—make-believe houses, 
you know, which are the very best 
kind to play with. You lay the strips 
of paper ina square, like this, [], al- 
lowing @ small opening for a door. 
Make as many squares as you wish— 
each square to represent a room. Your 
farm house might have a_ kitchen, a 
dining room, a living room (or parlor) 








9982—-Dress With Over Blouse for 
Misses and Small Women. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 54% yards of 27- 
inch material with 2% yards for the 
underwaist, for a 16-year size. The 
skirt measures about 144 yards at the 
lower edge. 

9841—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch materia! for a medium size. 
9731—Ladies’ Combination Corset 

Cover and Drawers. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 1% yards of 27- 
inch material for the corset cover, 
21% yards for the drawers with 2% 
yards of embroidery 5 inches wide for 
ruffling for a medium size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eacl additional pat- 
tern desired. 
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ache. Stop the weekly aiets with 


A. B.C. 
Power Washer 


It has Sliding Power Wringer, Adinetenig 
Height Platform, Noiseless Belt Drive, 
Stee} Base, Large Wash Tub, etc. Washes 
quickly and spotlessly clean—betier than 
by hand. No damage to fabrics, 
Liberal guarantee. Low price. Soon paysfor 
itself in saving time, labor, clothes, money, 
The A.B.C. Alco Washer occuvies less 
than our A.B, Has ~~ ~ er 
+a * 
Wringer. eo by cuscline ene 
gine or motor. 
Write for 14 Day Free Trial Offer 
trated booklet ding n of your 
Altorfer Bros. Co. 
Dept. niz2 Roan he and Peorta, it. 


hes. 
dealer. 
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a couple of bed rooms, a bath room and 
a big porch. 

Make the barn in the same manner, 
only, instead of laying your strips in 
squares to represent rooms, lay them 
in shape of stalls for your horses and 
cattle. You know how your papa has 
his barn built. Build your paper barn 
as near like your papa’s real barn as 
possible. 

Of course, you will want furniture 
for your house, so hunt up some old 
magazines and mail order catalogues 
and you can easily find what you want. 
A stove, a cupboard, kitchen cabinet 
and chairs for your kitchen. Table, 
chairs, and maybe a china closet (or 
buffet) for your dining room. Reading 
table, bookcase, piano, rugs, rockers 
and couch for your living room (or 
parlor), Beds, stand, chairs and 
dresser for your bedrooms. Toilet, lav- 
atory, etc., for your bath room, and 
porch furniture for your porch. 

Now with your mama’s permission 
and a sharp pair of scissors, carefully 
cut from the magazines and catalogues 
such articles of furniture as you want 
and arrange them in their respective 
rooms in your farm house. The col- 
ored fashion plates will furnish enough 
paper dolls for a respectable family; 
and your papa’s farm papers (perhaps 
he will let you have some old numbers 
if you ask him) will furnish horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, etc., for 
your barn and barnyard; and you will 
probably want some machinery, too, 
and a wagon, and probably an automo- 
bile, all of which you can find pic- 
tured in some home or farm magazine. 

Next for the store (for of course 
your paper doll family will need gro- 
ceries just as real people do, if you 
are to play the game in the right way) ; 
so the store must be furnished with 
shelves made out of strips of paper, 
upon which are placed all sorts of 
groceries (you will find nearly ali sorta 
pictured in the magazines or gro- 
cery catalogues) and counters, made 

































out of strips of paper, too, upon which 
you must place scales and a cash reg- 
ister. 
who sells the groceries to your doll 
family in exchange for paper money 
which you can easily make out of card- 
board and green wrapping paper. 


Then you must have a merchant 


Any number of children can play 


this game; each player either owning a 
farm house or a store; and it is lots of 
fun as well as very interesting to see 
how near like life you can play it. 
Your paper doll men can work in 


Fill out this coupon and send it to make-believe fields, and do chores just 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 


Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ 
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like your papa does. Your paper doll 
ladies can cook and sew and wash just 
like your mama does. Your paper doll 
Years~ children can play and go to school just 
like you do; though, of course, if they - 
go to school you must build a school 
Waist........«..iD. house for them out of your 
strips, with seats and desks in it, just 
like a real school 
must have a paper doll for a teacher, 
and one of the players must have 
charge of the school. 


house, and you 
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STOCK MOVEMENT AND 
PRICES AT ST. LOUIS. 





LIVE 





CATTLE—Beef steers were strong, 
but there were places where prices 
were around a dime higher. Bulk of 
steers are now a flat quarter and in 
some cases even more, better Mhan 
last week’s levels. Moderate receipts 
have proven beneficial. Nothing 
strictly prime was offered, but a few 
loads of choice beeves were included, 
most of which sold at $9.25@9.75, lat- 
ter being top for the day. There was 
also a liberal sprinkling of medium 
to good steers. Clearance was sea- 
sonable. 

It was a strong heifer trade and 
there were places where market was 
10@15c higher. Some heifers are a 
flat 25c higher and not uncommonly 
85@04c above last week’s mean time. 
Moderate runs have done the market 
a@ world of good and shippers should 
continue the policy to get prices back 
on a stable basis. Cows were also in 
strong demand. Movement was ac- 
tive. Canners were a dime higher 
generally, while medium to best cows 
were anywhere from strong to un- 
evenly higher. Canners do not reflect 
as much advance, because they did 
not suffer as bad a decline. Bulls were 
in Hght supply and sold strong. 

According to the latest announce- 
ment from federal authorities trade in 
stock cattle may be resumed, subject, 
of course, to the restrictions, which 
are numerous. It is best to use ex- 
treme caution in consigning and not 
te flood the market with a lot of 
stockers, until time is given to see 
how prices are going to stand. 

Quarantine cattle run consisted of 
27 car loads. There was a good de- 
mand for what few steers that were 

“offered, but supply was hardly suffi- 
cient to give the market a test. It 
Was nominally a strong session, how- 
ever. Trade in canners and she stuff 
Was again on a strong, active basrs. 
In some places sellers claimed that 
prices were strong to a dime higher, 
but the market averaged firm and ac- 
tive. Yearlings and heretics were. m 
moderate supply and cleared on a 10 
@l5ic higher basis. 

HOGS—In a general way the trade 
wsa 15@20c higher than the Monday 
trade, and it closed in good shape, and 
with a good clearance. Little pigs, 
even if.good, were not much better, 
while the common kinds were slow 
Sale and prices lower. 

Several loads at $7.50 represented 
the top of the market and were just 
15c higher than the Monday top.. The 
bulk of the desifable hogs went at 
$7.25@7.45, which is better than the 


. 


bulk brought on any of the other 
western tarkets. Shippers and 
butchers were looking for good 


smooth hogs weighing 185 pounds and 
over, and they paid $7.40 and better 
for all that suited them of these 
weights. Packers were a little slow 
in their transactions and paid $7.10@ 
7.40 for the fair to good mixed hogs 
and $6.50@7.00 for the throw-out 
rough packers. 

Lights and pigs that had quality 
found ready sale and showed the ad- 
vance, but there was no improvement 
on the little pigs, even when good, 
and the common ones were poor sell- 
ers. Best lights under 165 pounds 
went at $7.15@7.35, fair kinds went at 
$6.85@7.10, best pigs under 126 pounds 
sold at $6.75@7.15, fair grades $6@ 
6.60 and common ones for less than $6. 

SHEEP—tThe best of the lambs sold 
at $7.85@8.15, the latter price being 
the top and lic better than any lambs 
sold Monday that went to packers or 
that any of the other buyers would 
give after right early in the day. Plam 
lambs were not materially improved 
and sold at $7.25, while culls went at 
$6.50@7.00. The best lambs offered 
were western fed, in Iowa. ‘ 

Mutton /sheep sold at $4.75@5.00, 
the same_as on Monday, and buyers 
were greatly disappointed at not be- 


ing able to get several times the num- 
ber on sale, and would have willingly 
purchased them without asking for a 
reduction. Choppers went to a great 
extent at $4@4.50, canners $3@3.85 
and bucks largely at $4. The supply 
was exhausted quite early in the day. 

HORSES—A few animals which ex- 
actly suited the ring traders sold, but 
in a general way the market was not 
good and sellers are advising ship- 
pers to be rather careful in getting 
their supplies. Artillery animals were 
the kinds wanted and very few 
cavalry animals were taken. 

MULES—Never before in the history 
of the market has trade been at such 
a low level. There is no selling what- 
ever going on, and all mules on hand 
at present only incur feed bills. 





TO FINANCE NATIONAL 
MARKET FOR FARMERS. 

4 

A novel plan for financing a big na- 
tional market for farmers is proposed 
by the American Farmers’ Federation 
which meets in Omaha, December 10- 
12. According to officials of the fed- 
eration, there are about 10,000 farm- 
ers’ organizations of all kinds in the 
country. Many of these are already 
represented by state or national organ- 
izations. The American Farmers’ Fed- 
eration is proposed as a general clear- 
ing house for farmers, both organized 
and unorganized, in handling their 
marketing problems. 

It is estimated that the small 
amount of 2 oo per acre for land in 
cultivation will provide funds neces- 
sary to establish an efficient marketing 
organization. Local organizations of 
farmers now cover practically all sec- 
tions of the country. Most of these are 
operated on the co-operative plan and 
are generally successful. The propo- 
sition of uniting this great body of 
farmers in a distinctive marketing or- 
ganization is the novel plan undertak- 
en by the federation, 

A large attendance is predicted at 
the Omaha convention. Delegates are 
invited from all organizations and in- 
dividual farmers are asked to attend. 
The traffic departments of leading rail- 
ways will be represented in an effort 
to prevent congestion in moving of 
crops. Detailed information may be 
secured by addressing the American 
Farmers’ Federation, care of the Bu- 
reau of Publicity, Omaha Commercial 
Club. 


PLAN 








ONIONS AND CABBAGE. 


Reports received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
from 290 shipping points in 16 princi- 
pal late onion producing states show 
that approximately 18,934 carloads of 
onions were shipped from these sta- 
tions in 1913. Of this number, about 
12,239 cars were moved during harvest 
time, and 6,695 carloads were held 
in storage at those points for later 
sale. From these reports, the esti- 
mated commercial onion crop for the 
year 1914 at the same points is 21,- 
623 carloads, and the estimated quan- 
tity going into storage at those points 
7,879 carloads. These 16 states pro- 
duce about 75 per cent of the annual 
crop. 

Reports received from 328 shipping 
points in 10 principal late cabbage 
producing states show that approxi- 
mately 18,694 carloads of cabbage 
were shipped from these stations in 
1913. Of this number, about 14,465 
were moved during harvest time, and 
4,229 carloads were held in storage 
at those points for later sale. From 
these reports, the estimated commer- 
cial cabbage crop for the year 1914 
at the same points is 20,390 carloads, 
of which number around 15,745 cars 
are being moved during harvest and 
about 4,645 cars put into storage. 
These 10 states produce about two- 
thirds of the annual crop. 











GERMAN SIL 


Throughout the natinoal forests the 
rangers are posting the roads with 
permanent guide signs which tell dis- 
tances and directions, especially at 
forks and cross-roads. The signs are 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


Advertising 
Department 


Colman’s Rural World 


LAND WANTED. 





WANTED—Good farm, well located, pos- 
session next spring. Give price and descrip- 
tion. Addr., Drost, Box 754, Chicago. 





WANTED to hear of good farm or unim- 
proved land for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





QUICK CASH for your business or prop- 


erty. Anything, anywhere. Don’t pay big 
commissions. Dept. 2, Co-operative Sales- 
man Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

















FARMS AND LANDS. 


160 AND 80 A. rich bottom farms, for sale 
at a bargain, must sell in 30 days. Letona 
Lumber Co., Letoena, Ark. 








DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 





240 ACRES 6% miles out, well improved, 





all cultivatable 2nd bottom, $45.00. Shaw 
Bros., El Dorado Springs, Mo. 
CORN, WHEAT, ALFALFA and _ truck 


farm, Southeast Kansas and Northeast Ok- 
lahoma, $35.00 to $50.00 acre. Write for list. 
Beatty, Coffeyville, Kansas. 





FREE GOVERNMENT LAND. Near 500,- 
000 acres in Arkansas new open to home- 
stead entry, Guide Book with lists, laws, etc., 
25c. Township map of state, 25c additional 
L. E. Moore, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





500 ACRES or 220 acres of good land in 
Northeastern Oklahoma, 2 miles of railroad 
town of 500 population, for sale or partly in 
trade for sity property, with good income. 
H. W. Oelrich, New Knoxville, Ohio. 





DON’T buy farm until you know all about 
our ditched bottom land in Butler county, 
Southeast Missouri. No rocks. No better 
land anywhere. Produces wheat, corn, 
fruit, clover, cotton. Good water, schools, 
roads. Close railroad. Two crops yearly, 
wheat and peas. No Mississippi river floods. 
Price low. Terms easy. Write owner, Ranch 
and Land Co., Neelyville, Mo. 








LIVE sTOCK. 


BERKSHIRES—The large prolific kinds. 
Pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


BIG TYPE POLAND- AS. Best breed- 
ing, prices low.—H. O. Linhart, Lohman, Mo. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 














FOR SALE—Chester White boar pigs and 
one yearling boar. Pedigree furnished. B. J. 
Carroll, Caledonia, Minn. 


Farmers’ Classified Department 3 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 
scribers every week. This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
‘each week and then compare that cost with the low rate st which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multip 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no 
under any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


usually put up in the winter when ~ 
other work tends to be light. On 
some forests the rangers go on show. ~* 
shoes, dragging loaded sleds and naj] | 
the signboards to the roadside trees. 





RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


below. Count up the words in your 


ly 
these 70,000 
fakes 





POULTRY. 


BLACK LANGSHANS, exclusively, 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walker, Mo. 


PURE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
for sale. Elsie Showalter, Arnold, Kan. 


BIG DARK VELVETY ROSECOMB Reds, ‘ 
bargains. Sunnyside Farm, Havensville, Kas, 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, choice 
perce. Florence Belle Ziller, Hiawatha, 
ans. 





cock« 














FOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorns, 
75c each, if ordered from this ad. Pauline 
Burkett, Herman, Neb. 


EXTRA CHOICE Mammoth 
keys, both sexes. Prices right. 
Glendenning, Maywood, Mo. 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB REDS, utility 
pullets, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 each, Smith's 
Poultry Yards, Kingman, Ind. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, large well 
marked, and vigorous, $2.00 each, 6 or more, 
$1.50 each. Mrs. Geo. McNeill, Graham, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn pullets, 
$10.00 dozen for quick sale. Healthy utility 
chickens. Eight years’ experience. Mrs, « 
Percy Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 
dark red, and big gelden Buffs, from $20.00 
eggs. Sell cockerels cheap; egg laying 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 


FANCY BARRED ROCKS for sale, E. B, 
Thompson Ringlet strain, single birds, trios 4 
or pens mated; fifteen years’ experience 
breeding Barred Rocks. I guarantee satis- 
faction. J. H. Hart, Thomasville, Ill. 





tur- 
A. E, 


Bronze 
Mrs. 
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DOGS. 





TRAINED coon, wolf and grayhounds for 
sale. Tom Rice, Garnett, Kan. 


FOR SALE Scotch Collie dog and pups 
males $6.00, females $5.00, from registered 
parents. Eugene Burkett, Herman, Neb, 
Waskingtdén Co. 

ee 


MUSIC. 


INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY OFFER—~ 
Music lovers, be delighted, get our latest 
song, The Crowley’s Goat, 12c. Crowley & 
Cosby, Polytecnic, Texas. 

















AUCTION SCHOOL. 


SEND $1.50 for largest auctioneering book © 
published, % morocco. Missouri Auction ~ 
School, Kansas City. 

—-s 











AUTOMOBILE. 


CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Ca, 
331 S Clinton St.. Chicago, IIL 

aD 














BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA serviceable 
male spring pigs. Prize winners. Price rea- 
sonable. O. O. Fritschle, Bogota, Ill. 


GUERNSEY. CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully nmiarked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
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HELP WANTED. 


$65.00 to $150 MONTH paid men and wom | 
en. Government life jobs. Common educa 
tion sufficient; 2,000 appointments every 
month. Write immediately for free list of 
positions. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. N 16% 





















SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
aD —- eee 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 





SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mra J. T. 














FREE FOR SLX MONTHS—My special of — 






























































































FOR xtracted clover honey, qual- 
ity Al. Price 9 cts. per lb. Jos. Hanken, 
Port Washington, Wis. . 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. 7, 


Preston, Minn. 

















bangs i en ng of agents. 
Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. 


WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfuz 
Borax Washing Powder in py town. 
money required. W. Ward Co., 214 Iz 
tute Pl, Chicago. 


‘Pay weekly. E 
¥. * 


i 























HONEY, fancy light amber, alfalfa, 2— 
60-Ib. cans, $10.50; amber, 2—60-ib. 3, 
$10.00; single cans, 25 cents extra. Bert Ww, 
Hopper, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


a MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE—fFoxes. Ernest Young, 
ger, Florida. 

















DRIED FRUITS. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$6.75 
for 100 pounds new eva ted November 
ringed apples, $7.75 for select 














ripe 
Free on cars_here. les, The 
Hughes, Orchards, Whitener, 


HONEY Lowest prices. Catalog 
and price list free. Pearl Card Co., Clintom 
ville, Ct 





REPAIR FENCES THIS WINTER. 
can do it better with an Ajax wire tigh 





Send ninety cents; we pay ohe 
|B ¥. Avery & Sous, Dallas, Tex. 
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Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. fer to introduce my ~ e¥ “Investing fot ae 1 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to an a a] 

NEWTON NURSERIES, Newton, Missis- | who has been ttin hil ¢ 
sippl. Best varieties; low prices; catalogue | richer. It pete Egy oll aaa the ‘ ligent. 
free. power = 3 money, and shows how anyone, 2am it pay: 

. matter how poor, can aé¢quire riches. 7 ; 

SUDAN GRASS SEED, guaranteed pure,| vesting for Profit is the only progressive qe “Zima 
50c per pound, prepaid. Oharlie Clemmons, | fnancial:journal published. It shows rops 
Anadarko, Okla $100 grows to $2,200. Write now and 7 ture { 
MILLION Frost Proof Cabbage Plante—$1 We Jackson Bivd. Gnidane. ae e! 

@ 1,000; 5,000 and over, 85c. November and - —# 
later delivery. Stephen Childs Sons, Marion, @ thould 
Alabama. STTUATIONS WANTED. In | 
SWEET CLOVER SEED, pure white and| SINGLE HEALTHY MAN, 31, wants farm @ "sult 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular | experience, have spent greater part of Pa thippe 
sent on request. khara Seed Co., Box D, | years on farm Will work cheap. Frank B ; 
Falmouth, Ky. Gaines, 2530 Ave. G., Birmingham, Ala ie i ati 
= : — — sa oad 
BEES AND HONEY. AGENTS: “clean 
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PROMPTNESS SAVES MANY SICK 
HOGS. 

















When your hogs get sick, call the 
doctor. By doing so promptly you can 
save 20 per cent more than you can if 
you dally over the matter; that is, if it 
is cholera that is making your hogs 
sick. 

This is the gist of a suggestion by 
Dr. M. H. Reynolds, veterinarian of 
the Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
cocks based upon some figures recently made 
public by Dr. Paul Fischer, state vet- 
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KEYS erinarian of Ohio. 
Dr. Fischer’s figures are based upon 
Reds, ‘observations of 140,000 hogs. Out of 
e, Kas, 120,009 in infected herds, from 85 to 
choice “87 per cent of those given the serum 
watha, treatment were saved. Of the hogs 
a left untreated, because the disease was 
shorns, too far developed, 4 per cent died. The 
a difference is surely a_ rather stiif 
a loss due to neglect in not calling the 
ante man who could administer serum in 
time. 
“utility ihe facts in Minnesota are very en- 
3mith’s couraging. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that only 
ge well 2.27 per cent of the hogs treated in 
ge southern states were lost. Minnesota 
ol shows a loss of less than 1 per cent. 
Pati 
Mrs. + HOGS AFTER INOCULATION. 
ny The Department ~of Agriculture 
laying points out the fact that inoculation 
alone is not sufficient to protect 
3 2 against losses from hog cholera. Hogs 
yerience jm SLOuld be fed for a few days after the 
e satis- treatment on cooling laxative foods. 
—_ They should be removed to uninfected 
and clean pens where there is plenty 
of shade; and care should be taken to 
nds Soe free them from lice and worms. Since 
Many hogs are worm infected, the fol- 
¢ peed # lowing formula, which has been used 
a, Neby by local agents throughout the South 
— with considerable success, is suggest- 
ed by the Kentucky expreiment sta- 
tion: 
FFER— ~ Santonin, 2% grains; areca nut, 1 
ir latest : 5 
owley & dram; calomel, 1 grain; sodium car- 
—— bonate, 1 dram. 
This is a sufficient quantity for each 
— 100 pounds of live weight. The dose 
ing book should be given in slop in the evening, 
Auctio® “@ stier the hogs have be¢n without food 
a for from 12 to 24 hours. The follow- 


ing morning each hog should receive 
ton and Mm * @blespoon of epsom salis. 
Ca., 


GAINS WITH SHEEP” 











(Continued from page 3) 
nd wome- -_—_— 
a ane Keep the Sheep Dry. 
e list of A dry shed for fattening sheep is ab- 
t N64 9% polutely necessary. The animals do 


hot worry about the cold; but they ob- 
ject to getting wet. In the corn and 
“alfalfa belt, sheep are profitable ani- 
Mals to feed the surplus corn and al- 
falfa hay to, if they are handled intel- 
ligently. Many successful feeders find 
it pays to rotate the herds of fattening 
aiimals the same as they rotate grain 
frops. The first requisite is to se- 
ture the right kind of sheep. If the 
farmer does not raise the animals, he 
fhould purchase them with judgment. 

In Kansas the best profits seem to 
fesult when Colorado “feeders” are 


ants fi 

t_ of fou BE shipped in and fed the corn and alfal- 
ae 4 firation. One successful sheep feeder 
———s tloads the animals, then lets them 


“clean up” his fields before putting 

them in the fattening corral. By the 

time they have finished the fields they 

have become accustomed to the change 

7 are in shape to make profitable 
ns, 








The main point in hog raising is to 
p them growing and increasing in 
Weight without overfeeding or stuffing 
lem. The next is just what to feed 
order to make the cheapest gains. 

his looks as easy as rolling off a log, 
‘Sut after a few years of experience 
Most of us find that we are just be- 
Mining to learn. 





















LAST CALL-ACT QUICKLY 


Get Your 26-Piece Electric 
Silver Set For Christmas 














the United States. 


The response to our Special Silverware offer completely exhausted our supply of Electric Silver Sets. We 
telegraphed to the manufacturers, and have 12 large cases full of 26-plece Electric Silver Sets on the road to 
St. Louis now. Send in your orders for one or more sets now, and you will be sure to get your order filled 
the minute these sets arrive. These Electric Silver Sets make splendid Christmas presents, and you should order 
a set for yourself and all your friends. We ship these sets by parcel post to any address you send us in 











offer,— and 


Send us a one-year, new or renewal sub- 
scription to Colman’s Rural World and one 
year to Farm and Home at our special 
price of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to 
help™ pay postage and packing charges 
on the 26-piece Electric Silver Set— 
total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piece Silver 
Set will be sent you by return mail—all 
charges paid. If yon cannot get a new sub- 
scription to these two great papers, just send 
us $1.25, and we will add one ear to 
your own subscription to Colman’s Rural 
World, and in addition send you Farm 
and Home for one year. This offer may not 
appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get 
Colman’s Rural World one year and Farm 
and Home one year, and in addition we send 
you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below be- 
fore this offer is withdrawn. 


Hundreds Write Us 
Like This. 


“Received my 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
today, and can’t express my delight. I nev- 
er have seen anything to compare with them 
for the money. I don’t see how you can give 





so much for so little money.”—Mrs. Mary 
Banks, Brevard, N. O. 
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26-PIECE ELECTRIC SILVER SET FREE 
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WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A SET OF THIS SILVERWARE 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to our readers, but this is the first time we have ever been 
able to offer a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think because we are giving away this 
splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy’’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set which we offer you here is plated on a white 
metal base, therefore each and every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown in the above il- 
lustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is 
full regulation size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the beautiful Daisy design which is 
now so popular and the blades of the knives and bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 


It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory that we are able to secure it at a price that 
enables us to make the remarkable offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this beautiful 26- 
Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any address upon the terms of the following special offer. 


We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, and in every case the subscriber has besa de- 
lighted beyond measure. We are so sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that_we mexe this 
if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, we will refund your money, or send you another 
get. You know we couldn’t make such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


———SIGN THIS ORDER FORM TODAY——. 


(Notice: $1.25 pays for a one-year subscription to GColman’s Rural World and 
one year’s subscription to Farm and Home, and one complete 26-piece Electric Sil- 
ver Set, all charges paid. If you want to make a Christmas gift of the 26-piece 
Electric Silver Set and subscriptions to your friends, give names and addresses be- 
low and add $1.25 for each set.j 
OColman’s Rural World, 

St. Louis, Mo. . 

Enclosed find $...... to pay for one-year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World 
and one year’s subscription to Farm and Home for each name below. It 
— you are to send a 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges. prepaid, to each of 
these names. 
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POULTRY RAISING FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, ESPECIALLY YOUNG 
> FOLKS. 














The seoret of success in poultry 
taising lies in the willingness to be- 
gin in a small way and grow up with 
the business, Hilbert E. Lawrence, 
secretary of the Junior American 
Poultry Club, said in an address. at 
the Missouri State Poultry Show at 
the Coliseum. His talk, “Opportuni- 
ties of Poultry Raising for Young 
People,” follows, in part: 

“{t was on my sixth birthday that 
I first entered the field, having on 
that day received the gift of a pair of 
bantams, with the asstirance that they 
were mine alone and that I should 
have the daily task of feeding and 
watering them and keeping their coop 
clean. After three or four years of 
bantam raising I changed to a more 
profitable breed. At present I have 
only the White Rocks and White Run- 
ner ducks, for so far this is the best 
combination of fowls I have found 
and by far the most. profitable. 

“The secret of such success lies in 
the willingness to begin in a small 
way and grow up with the business. 
Seven-tenths of the failures are due 
to too heavy investments at the start 
in equipping their plant, and then try- 
ing to economize by stocking it with 
second-grade stock. Ignorance of 
poultry management and best meth- 
ods of buying and selling result in 
losses and they soon go to the wall. 
I feel sure that the older poultry peo- 
ple will agree with me in this asser- 
tion. Begin on a small scale and grow 
slowly. This has been the method of 
our greatest breeders. 

Cleanliness Must Be Observed. 

“I give great care to the water 
fountains and feed hoppers, for clean- 
liness must be observed if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. I used to 
think that I must keep my birds 
doped with condition powders and 
egg-laying foods to reap any profit, 
but now, with a few simple remedies 
in case of sickness and diligent care 
of the- general environment, I keep 
my flock in a normai healthy condi- 
tion and am rewarded with an excep- 
tionally good yield of eggs. 

“The poultry yard should have 
abundant shade and for this I would 
suggest fruit trees, or berry bushes, 
for these may be made to yield a 
double income. Ihave also used sun- 
flowers, which give the necessary 
shade, and later the seeds are much 
enjoyed by the birds. 

“There isn’t a poultry man ~who 
would not say, invest only in standard 
breeds and keep your breed pure, for 
mongrel stock doesn’t pay. Although 
my birds have taken blues_at poultry 
shows, they also have made records 
of more than 200 eggs. I believe the 
day of the scarcity show bird speci- 
men is waning and that a combination 
of fancy-and utility qualities are 
what we should strive for. Learn 
how to get size, health and prolific 
egg-laying qualities in your fowls.” 





VARIETY OF FOOD MAKES HENS 
LAY MORE OFTEN, 


Variety of feed is what fills the 
winter egg basket. Corn three times 
a day as a rule builds up fatty tis- 
sues, making hens lazy and reduces 
profit. 

“Animal food, ground food and a 
generous supply of green stuff pro- 
duces the best results for laying 
fowls,” -says-J..G. Halpin, head of the 
poultry department of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

exercise so needful for poultry 
gan be provided in winter by working 
the grain ration -well into the litter 


of fresh straw that should be provid- in 


ed as a Carpet on the feeding floors. 
‘A. good,.variety of grain should be 
provided, some corn, wheat, oats and 
barley mixed together, or fed alter- 








nately, makes a satisfactory ration. Allow each hen four square feet of a 
A grain-ration for winter use that floor space. ree ers - 
has given good results at the experi- Provide one square foot of glass to 


ment station farm consists of two 
parts corn, two parts wheat, one part 
oats and one part barley. 

It is recommended that the ground 
feed be placed in a small mash .box 
or trough where the hen can have 
ready access to it. The following mix- 
ture of ground feeds is considered to 
be quite satisfactory: One hundred 
pounds bran, 100 pounds middlings, 
100 pounds ground corn, 50 pounds 
malt sprouts, 50 pounds meat scraps, 
and sufficient salt. During the fall 
and winter about 25 pounds of oil 
meal should be added to this mixture. 
Where these feeds cannot be had, 
others of a like nature may be sub- 
stituted, the main idea in all instances 
being to get a wide variety. 

Buttermilk and odds and-ends from 
the kitchen, and such green food as 
cabbage, alfalfa, silage and turnips 
are great aids to egg production. Not 
only more eggs, but eggs rich in pro- 
tein and high in vitality with firm 
shells are likely to result where prop- 
er thought is given to feeding systems. 


KEEPING THE POULTRY HOUSE 
CLEAN, 





Cleanliness is absolutely essential 
in the poultry yard to get the best 
results from the poultry. No hens 
can be expected to break any egg 
records if they and the poultry house 
are infested with lice. 

The poultry house should have a 
thorough cleaning out at least once 
every month. First remove all mov- 
able objects in it, clean off the drop- 
ping boards, and then sweep up all 
the dirt that may be on the floor. 
Change the nesting material in the 
nests. 


every fifteen feet of floor 
space. 

Locate the windows on the south 
side and place the tops not quite half 
as high as the house is wide. 

Ventilate by placing one square 
foot of muslin to every fifteen square 
feet of floor space, or by making a 
slat front similar to the cupolas in 
barns. Be sure the house is free 
from cracks and that there are no 
openings for drafts on the back, ends 
and roof. 

Build a floor eight inches higher 
than the surrounding ground. Fill 
in four inches of coarse stone, then 
two inches of clay and then two of 
dirt. This will make a dry floor. 

Provide 8x10 inches of roosting 
space and one nest to every six hens. 

Cover the floor with a foot or eight- 
een inches of straw. Feed the grain 
in the straw so as to encourage ex- 
ercise. 


square 


NEBRASKA HEN THE CHAMPION, 

A new egg-production record has 
been established at the Missouri State 
Poultry Experiment Station at Moun- 
tain Grove by Miss 611, a sngle-comb 
White Leghorn. She laid 286 eggs 
during the year ending November 30. 
The previous record of 281 eggs in a 
year was made by Lady Show You 
during the first contest. The new 
champion was entered as a pullet by 
O. E, Henning, Mead, Neb. Her egg 
production by months was as follows: 
December, 17; January, 23; February, 
18; March, 18; April, 30; May, 30; 


June, 27; July, 27; August, 28; Sep- 
tember, 21; October, 26, and Novem- 
ber, 21. 

Tom Barron’s 


pen of single-comb 











Better to Let the Young Folks Start With a Mixed Flock Than Not to Start 
At_All—A Still Better Way Is Suggested in An Artiele on This Page. 


After the house has been thorough- 
ly cleaned out, the entire inside of 
it, and especially the roosts, should 
be sprayed with some good insecti- 
cide. This can be done nicely with 
a small hand sprayer. A good in- 
secticide can be bought, or common 
kerosene oil will answer. nicely. If 
one-fifth carbolic acid is added to the 
kerosene it will be more effective. 
Whitewashing the interior of a poul- 
try house also will tend to keep it 
clean and rid of lice. 

One of the most common promoters 
of disease among poultry is an un- 
clean drinking fountain or filthy 
water —J. A. Reid, Pennsylvania. 





MAKING THE WINTER FLOCK PAY, 





Missouri farmers lose thousands of 
dollars every year because their 
poultry is not properly housed. Un- 
less proper quarters are provided 
hens will not lay during the winter 
and it is a waste of feed and time to 
hold them over. The most common 
mistake is to keep more hens than 
the house will-hold. A better plan 
would be to cull the flock and com- 
fortably house those that remain. If 
a poultry -house is roomy it does no 
harm to keep the birds shut upon 
stormy days. The house should be 
dry. This is accomplished by having 
a good dry floor and a good. system 
of ventilation. Above all, the quarters 
should be light and glean—the house 
a pleasant place for the hens to live 


The Missouri College of Agricul- 


‘ture. gives the following. prescription 


for hen-happiness and a full 


basket: 


ess 


White Leghorns, won the pen prize by 
producing 2,296, an average egg pro- 
duction of 229.6 a hen. Their laying 
was very consistent, as shown by the 
individual records. Hen O, 220; hen 
1, 243; hen 2, 283; hen 3, 243; hen 4, 
208; hen 5, 242; hen 6, 229; hen 7, 
180; hen 8, 225,and hen 9, 224. The 
greatest difference between best and 
poorest layers was only 63 eggs. Only 
half of the hens were below the pen 
average. 

A complete report of the year’s 
records will be published as soon as 
all the data has been compiled and 
announced. 





WHY ALLOW LICE ON YOUR HENS? 


_———— 


The estimated offspring from a sin- 
gle pair of lice in eight weeks is 125,- 
000. Lice are insects. which inhabit 
the feathers of the bird. They have 
not a piercing mouth, but one that is 
used for biting. The louse subsists on 
the production of the skin and frag- 
ments of feathers. It is not so much 
what they get as nourishment from the 
individual that hurts, as the violent 
itching and pain they cause, especially 
if present in large numbers. 

They also spread as rapidly as they 
breed. The lice from one individual 
may spread through the entire flock. 
Factors which favor their development 
are poorly ventilated quarters, insuf- 
ficient food and weak stock. The bird 
that looks poor and sickly is the one 
most likely to be infested. 

.. Treatment:—Provide the flock with 
a dust bath, and apply the. following 
home-made-powder (Lowry’s Lice 
Powder). To one part of crude car- 

























































BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS © 
exch if bor more are ordered. =a 
Also, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 


Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Me, — 


—ae 
aed Big-Type Spring Boars & Gilt, ~ 
Geneve Yearling Boars, fatt Pigs and An. 
WalbLE® cus Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box§, © 


Alton, Ill 























bolic acid and three parts of gasoline, 
add enough plaster of paris to take up 
the liquid and mix thoroughly. Spread 
out and let dry. If it is too lumpy rua: Cc 
through a sieve. Store away in tight © j 

































































































cans. Work well into the feathers, wil 
especially in fluff and under the wings, 

Repeat in 10 days and make a thor A 

ough job of it. - 
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HONEY INSTEAD OF SUGAR FOR Bf .,\. 

CANNING AND BAKING, that 

cove 

Both comb and extracted honey for A 
table purposes are more than holding aniu 
their own—at- least for the present, nigh 
Indeed, there has been a slight ad- fros' 
vance in some quarters. Some deal. | 
ers have been charging more for their Le 
comb honey to make up for the los# lar. 
occasioned by the net-weight law. This ™ 2°t 
is only natural. Extracted clover ig to tl 
holding firm. How long this condi- Th 
tion can be maintained cannot be de plen: 
termined. Comb honey after the holt is a 
days always has a tendency to slump be h 
a little. There is no logical reason Wwe 
for this except that honey in the plan: 
comb cannot readily be shipped if They 
severely cold weather without dange? @ grow 
of breakage or leakage. Furthermorg A 
after the first half of the winter if” maki 
already over, there is the greater Reon 
probability of the comb honey grant sicia: 
lating before it can be sold. 

The fact that the surplus of thé Str 
enormous production of fruit in our ™m With 
western states cannot be disposed of stray 
as heretofore in the markets of mm *int« 
Europe will cause a glut in the freez 
markets of this country. A low price Ros 
on fruit generally has a tendency @ _ 
depress the price of table honey—OF” th rd 
at least that has been the history of — 
the past. But there is another factor eir 
in our favor this year that is to — 
considered. This overplus of f is | 
will have to be taken care of. The ge Packi 
canning factories will be doing a bigey ~ 
gér business, for it will be a good - 
time now to stock up when fruit ol 
cheap or will be cheap. It is possibl®) ~~: 
and even probable that these factori@#® * ye 
will see that the large advance in th® is al 
price ef sugar will warrant them @ @ ’ Bee 
taking advantage of the very low 4 e 
price on honey of medium grade tre: " 
This would have the effect of dispom ay 0 
ing of the fruit, and at the same tims) - 
increase the demand for the cheajl - 
honeys. When the canning factorieé on 
get to know that honey is superior am). ist 
sugar for canning, and this year fafa . 
cheaper, they will begin to use it @ sins 
large quantities. The combination & n p « 
these commodities ought to have & ~~ 
tendency to relieve both indust tee > 
The next thing is to get them g) th 
together. > Sater, 

Beekeepers everywhere ought @ ‘the ; 
sound the slogan, “Use honey for cag». P° 
ning fruit and baking.”. Talk it Whe 








your neighbors; visit your cannifig 
factories if you have them. If you 
have no cheap honey, write to yé 
nearest commission house, and 
will doubtless be able to get all 
desire, both as regards quality al 
price.—Gleanings, 
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In Twe ecard 


AND THE 


(ARDEN 


Cions of apples for grafting next 
spring may be cut now. 

Currants and gooseberries can be 
pruned now. No need of waiting. 


Leave the potted hyacinths in a cool 
dark place until well rooted. 

Tramp the snow around the young 
apple trees. It will help to keep the 
mice away. 

Go over the house plants and ferns 
and remove all scale insects. Apply 
soap suds.’ 


A nice close windbreak on the north 
and west is appreciated by both man 
and beast these days. 

Now is a good time to make a list 
of shrubs and plants to be obtained 
for next season’s use. 


Corn fodder or boards tied on the 
south side of apple or basswood trees 
will protect from sunscald. 


As soon as the ground is frozen, it 
is well to put four or five inches of 
manure over the tulip bed. 


A little sulphur dusted over plants 
that show signs of mildew will often 
stop the spread of the disease. 

Now is a good time to cut and make 
fire-wood of dead or dying trees on 
the lawn or in the windbreak. 


Cabbage .and root crops trenched 
outside need careful watching to see 
that frost does not get through the 
covering. 

A newspaper wrapped about a ger-, 
anium or other house plant on cold 
nights will often save it from being 
frosted. 


Look at the celery stored in the cel- 
lar. It may need more water. Do 
not wet the foliage but apply water 
to the roots. 

The Chinese cabbage is_ getting 
plenty of advertising just now. This 
is a good salad plant, but should not 
be heavily planted. 

Well grown ferns or flowering 
plants make good Christmas presents. 
They may be more highly prized if 
grown by the giver. 


A few winter hours may be put in 
making simple bird houses for next 
summer’s use. Wrens are good mu- 
sicians. Make them welcome. 

Strawberries should be covered 
with from four to six inches of clean 
straw to protect them through the 
Winter, but wait until the ground 
freezes. 

Roses, Canterbury bells, foxgloves, 
etc, may be covered with straw and a 
board frame to shed water. Water 
should not be allowed to settle about 
their roots. ~- 

Large shade trees may be moved at 
this time of year if care is used in 
packing the soil well about the roots 
and in using enough water to keep 
them from drying out. 

Home-grown apples, popcorn, and 
futs are much enjoyed at this time of 
the year. Few farms need to be with- 
out any of these if a little attention 
is given to starting them. 

See that all weeds, grass and leaves 
are removed from around the ‘apple 
tees. -This sort of trash makes a 
f00d home for mice and they like the 
freen bark of apple trees. 

Home-grown evergreens make good 

istmas decorations and the trees 
are quite easy to raise. Good wreaths 
May be made of evergreen twigs and 
Pine cones tied to barrel hoops as a 
support. 

A good method of cleaning the foli- 
age of house plants is frequently to 
tip the plant bottom-side-up in soapy 
Water. Immerse the plant clear to 
the pot for fifteen minutes or more, 

cleanse in clean water. 

When watering house plants it is 
§ good plan to set the pot in water 
“atil the soil is thoroughly wet, then 
n and do not water again till 











Water is needed. Small amounts of 


Water, applied frequently, often do 
More harm than good. Water thor- 
Sughly when water is needed, 


TROPICAL PLANTS FOR THE IN- 
DOOR WINTER GARDEN, 





With a little care, a number of 
tropical plants may be grown indoors, 
and during the winter they are a 
particularly attractive addition to a 
bay window or conservatory garden. 
Various kinds of palms, rubber plants, 
oleanders, aspidistras, and cacti are 
easily kept in good condition indoors 
if given the proper attention and not 
permitted to be exposed to frost. 

Palms are much used for interior 
decorations where there is no direct 
sunlight. Regular watering is essen- 
tial, with especial care not to over- 
water. It is better with most palms 
to keep them a little dry than too wet. 
Where a post is in a jardiniere, espe- 
cial care must be exercised not to 
have them too wet. 

While small, wash the foliage oc- 
casionaNy with soap suds made from 
a good soap. Immediately follow with 
a thorough rinsing. When too large 
for this, spray the tops frequently 
with clear water. 

The Troubles of Palms. 

Browning at the tips usually comes 
from trouble at the roots: First, over- 
watering; second, worms on the 
roots; third, lack of plant food. The 
first is the trouble in nearly every 
case. The worm that gives. the 
trouble igs not the ordinary earth 
worm, but a little white harmless 
looking creature that emerges into 
the air as a small fly. Dissolve a 
piece of quick lime as big as a tea 
cup in three gallons of water. After 
it is through sputtering and the milky 
mixture has cleared, pour off the 
clear part and soak your soil with it. 
Do not dilute, for the soaking should 
be thorough. 

To provide plant food, stir small 
quantities of bone meal and wood 
ashes into the surface or, in place of 
ordinary watering, occasionally use 
manure. water or ammonia water (a 
teaspoonful of ammonia to a quart of 
water). 

Trim off the brown tips, as they 
will never recover. If the leaves turn 
yellow, look for scale-on the under 
side and be sure you are not over- 
watering. -Wash the scale off or spray 
with kerosene emulsion or whale-oil 
soap, or some nicotine preparation. 

Do not repeat too often. If a palm 
grows three new leaves a year it does 


well. 
Rubber Plants. 


Rubber plants are especially satis- 
factory to grow where there is a 
good light without direct sunlight. 
Water often enough to keep the soil 
moist, but do not under any circum- 
stances permit water to stand about 
the roots nor allow it to become 
“pone dry.” A potted plant set in a 
jardiniere needs especial care not to 
overwater. 

Wash the foliage frequently with 
soap suds made from good _ soap. 
Rinse thoroughly at once. 

Repot occasionally as the pots be- 
come full of roots. Feed once in two 
to four weeks with dilute nitrate of 
soda (a heaping teaspoonful disselved 
in water) or ammonia water or ma- 
nure water as described for the palm 
or some prepared plant food. 

Oleanders may be treated more or 
less as are palms. Aspidistras are 
most ornamental. They should be 
kept rather drier than palms and rub- 
ber plants. Cacti require rather dry 
sandy soil. 


MISSOURI STATE GRANGE. 








(Continueé from Page 2) 


Mrs. Norman Windsor, vice presi- 
dent of the Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, made a 
plea for a better understanding of 
children. She told of the work being 
done by the congress. “The country 
child is pleading for equal advantages 
with the city child; the city child is 
pleading for room and space and pro- 
tection of childhood’s rights,” Mrs. 
Windsor said. “There is much to be 
done before the country child has the 
advantages to which he is entitled.” 

She asserted that good roads were 
one of the chief needs of the farmers, 
ag they mean a saving of time and aid 
in the social, religious, educational 
and industrial development of 
rural districts. “It behooves us to 
give less thought to pigs and corn and 





more thought to children,” she said. 


Part of one session was devoted to 
raising money for the Student Founda- 
tion Fund of the Board of Trustees of 
the organization. Announcement was 
made that the fund reached $518.50 
last year through donations and sub- 
scriptions of members of the orgahiza- 
tion. 

C. O. Raine of Canton, master of 
the grange, said that the principal 
work of the organization is education- 
al. He said: : 

“We hope in the future to take care 
of many young women and men who 
are in need of an education and who 
have no means of support. Our grange 
has done efficient work during the 
year. We have sent two young men 
to college and two young women. One 
of our young women, Miss Ethel Wolf- 
enbarger of Jonesburg, has completed 
a course of study at the Kirksville 
State Normal School and has been as- 
signed a position teaching school In 
Warren county. She is delighted with 
the work. She is an orphan girl and 
was cared for financially by our organ- 
ization. It is for this purpose that 
we are seeking funds to increase our 
Student Foundation Fund.” 

Miss Wolfenbarger obtained her 
education and was helped financially 
through means of the Student Founda- 
tion Fund, Raine said. There are now 
a number of other young women and 
men waiting to receive benefits of the 
organization. 

Some Resolutions. 


The meeting indorsed a state tax 
on dogs. The tax should be $1 for the 
first dog and $2 for each additional 
dog owned by farmers and agricul- 
turists, officers of the association be- 
lieve. A bill will be drawn up ane} 
presented to the next state legislature 
asking that such a tax be made a law. 

A resolution was adopted favoring 
the opening of country schoolhouses 
for social, literary and business meet- 
ings. Prizes will be awarded to per- 
sons who get up the best branch 





granges. It is the’ purpose of the or- 
ganization to form 100 new granges 
in the next year. 

The legislative committee was asked 
to seek a more rigid enforcement of 
the pure seed law, guaranteeing to 
each purchaser a sound seed. 

A system of rural credits with a 
long-time loan and low rate of inter- 
est is one of the things the Missourt 
State Grange is working for.- The 
matter was left to the legislative com- 


mittee. 
Officers Elected. 

The officers elected were: Master, 
Cc. O. Racine, Canton; overseer, J. P. 
Ellis, La Grange; lecturer, L. B. Sip- 
ple, Kirksville; steward William 
James, New London; assistant stew- 
ard, F. J. Bayer, Chesterfield; chap- 
secretary, Miss Lulu Fuque, Hannibal; 
lain, James M. Cox, Pleasant Hill; 
treasurer, J. A. Miller, Hannibal; gate 
keeper, L. W. Viekers, Gregory; ceres, 
Mrs. H. Schenk, Memphis; pomona, 
Miss Violet Webb, Columbia; 

Miss Hattie Lillard, Williamstown. 
George W. Vaughn was chosen a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

The following counties have bid for 
the convention next year: Cass, Scot- 
land, Adair, Marian and Louis. The 
selection of the meeting place was left 
to the executive committee. In next is- 
sue, State Master Raine’s address will 
be reported. 


























Here’s a bargain. 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope 
ment for less than $8 to $19. because 
special arrangements with the inventors, 
patent royalties, and have them made 


with 
But 


will send us $1.00 to pay for a one 

to COLMAN'S 
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ing charges on the telescope outfit 


year, 


they appear, and tnuspecting solar eclipses, 
celsior 


faces blocks away. 


of emergency. 
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discovering microbes and germs in plan 
f Plants and seeds, ete. 


sior Multi- Telescope is 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to 


ia over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice 


be; that would be 
wonder for the price. 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for 
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NEARLY FREEGS 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Never before hag it been possible toe 
solar eyepiece attach- 


in 
quantities by a large manufacturer ti Europe with cheap 
labor, We are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 


RURAL WORL 
pay mailing 
(total $1. 

it—the solar eye-piece alone is .worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 


Multi-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. 
Read 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in 


© the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and 
tian trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
tourists ciimbing up 
of infinite value in 


exciude 
Powerful lenses,jscientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 


to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
inches. Here- 


in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 


Each telescope is provided 
and hazy atmosphere, the other for extra long ran; 
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Free Try-On of These 
ANC erertticersmere) (= 


Shoes 


Light and Easy as Leaiher— 
as Springy as Rubber—More 
Durable than Rubber, 

Wood or Steel 


Ferone you buy amy work shoe send for 
a pair of Racine Aluminum Shoes. Exam- 
ination and Try-On at your home cost 
you nothing. This is the shoe with the 
ALUMINUM Sole—lighter than stee] 

—far easier to walk in than steel— 

more durable than steel—ALU- 

MINUM, the lightestand longest 

wearing of all metals, making the 

water proof HEALTH shoe for 


all workers and walkers. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes are a wonder of foot comfort. Their 
construction makes walking in them as easy as walking on velvet. 
And they help you walk. For Racine Aluminum Shoes have 
what no other shoes ever made have, our patent rocker bar sole, 





New Improved Patent Rocker 
Bar Sole Prevents Flatfoot, Corns, 
Bunions, Blisters, Callouses—Makes 
Walking a Pleasure 


Note Our Patented 
Rocker Bar Solé 
it HELPS You Walk 
—~S,eather Lifts on 
Bar and Heel 


Try Them On 
Our Money- 
Back Guaranty 


No Wet Feet—No Colds 
No Rheumatism, Neuralgia or 
Pneumonia from Cold or Wet Feet 


Racine Aluminum Soles enable you to walk through water, 
mud, snow, slush—and never feel zt. They save your health—keep 
away doctor bills. With these shoes you can walk right over 
rusty nails, broken glass, briars, scrap iron. You need never 
fear a cut or puncture—no injuries—no blood poisoning. 


For Farmers, Stockmen, Creamerymen, 
Hunters, Railroad Men, Factorymen, 
All Men Who Need Special Foot Comfort! 


Here at last is the shoe that abolishes foot suffering—the shoe 
that saves you many dollars of shoe expense—the shoe that does 
away with the tiresome load of heavy rusty steel soles. Try on 
these light-foot wear-forever aluminum shoes and feel the difference! 

aes “They Sure Are Dry Sex” 
| AS ¥ Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
BEBE: Ay § yh Loe Giase ings Neetin, San om oar eee 
Pret is 2 I ‘ & 4,  ¢ ‘ ¢ Si Fi see NGO ES The 


P. STU 
Worth, Texas 











The rocker bar sole is our own exclusive invention which we 
do not permit any other manufacturer to use. Illustration shows 
bar across the ball with 
rockers gently curved to vs 
the toe. This simple device Rael eC Al au 
gives you a spring forward, 
the elasticity of a boy’s 
step. It protects you from ad | he Sole 
corns, callouses, blisters, 
““flatfoot”’—all the afflictions of ordinary shoes. Until you have 
‘| had on Racine Aluminum Shoes you do not know the ease of 
@ walking. Your feet cannot get-tired. They rest on a thick, 
cushiony hairfelt insole with plenty of room for toes and heel 
without chafing. The aluminum sole follows the foot-form 
exactly. It supports the arch—gives you veal foot rest 
For "~~ and the soft, waterproof chrome leather uppers give 
FREE @ you equal protection with the aluminum. 
a. « QOutwear Several Pairs .of 
Aluminum, \ a ne rats 
The Sole * Ordinary Shoes—Save 
of Health” \, You $50 
Racine Alammmum Show “ There is practicallynowearoutto Racine 
Co.,Dept. 42,Racine,Wis. ¢ Aluminum Shoes. Theyare the most 
@ ot aero ee economical shoe investment you 
whatever to buy. I mecely want the ~*~ crpoussovérthet Thesevitsen. 
We make every size from 
@ Two to Thirteen, Shoes for 
9. None. N Boys as well as men. 
*,. Shoe every outdoor 
a P.O. ‘, worker of your fam- 
z *% ily with Racine 
« Aluminum and 
8 State . NX save money 
*. for years to 





® 2.R.No. 
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TEETER IEE AR 
~f§ EE x gen. 9? Racine Aluminum Shoe C 
#). Health I certainly think y 4 »s are far ahead 


of anythin ngs have ever tried. I sugely would 
recommend them to anyone wanting to k 
his feet dry, and for a ane that will s 
as 4 Leather the wear twice or three times 
I have ever been able to 


any leather shoe I ever —— 
very highly,  &.E. CURTIS, Helenville, Wis No Wet Feet, Colds or Rheumatism 
University of Idaho, College of Agriculture and 
For Any Wet or Slushy Work Agricul ural Ex ion ¢ Station 

Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. Racine Aluminum Shoe 

iand that that the S Alsmion m Shoes can be used for I take great pleasure in recommending the Racine 
any kind of wet and slushy work... They are easy Aluminum Shoe. The shoe is waterproof and dura- 
to w and a durable shoe. ble. Since i have been wearing ca dor thea of — 

é PETERSON, Clark, S. D. Shoes I Vere ned pewer fees feet, 


Bacine Alaminum than Rub Add Years to a Man’s Life 


Co. 
~ your Aluminum Sole Shoes to use them Racine Aluminum Shoe Co, 

My I have worn your shoes for several weeks, and 
ooring is 2 principally take care of hogs, dairy cat tog bad, to that they are dandy = in “Ag opinion 
tle and, horses, and for such work oes ever put.on the ma I believe 
minum Shoes splendidly, and better than rubber they ears te aman’s life and | ~~ him strong 
boots, They mre 


sroleG Ey KREIDER, Seriog, “SRE ARBERSDN: ssc, i. 
Write for Free Bouk Today 


It illustrates the Construetion of the Racine Aluminum Shoe 
inside and out—shows you why they are the easiest shoes as 
well as the most durable—shows every height and style. Re- 
member—the request for book puts you under no obligation 
whatever to buy. With the book comes’ our Free Try-On 
proposition. Fill out and send coupon today—or a postal will do, 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 


Department 47, Racine, Wisconsin 
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